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Key to military symbols 


Image credits 


The photographic images that appear in this work were obtained 
from the National Archives and Records Administration. 


Author’s note 


The author is indebted to Stuart Kohn, Donald Boose (COL, Ret), 
and Allen Schoppe (MSG, Ret) for their invaluable assistance. 
Following the styles used by different nations, in the unit 
designations in this book US units are labeled, for example, 

463d Parachute Field Artillery Battalion, whereas British and 
Canadian units are labeled, for example, 2nd Independent 
Parachute Brigade Group. 

In the tree diagrams and maps in this volume, the units and 
movements of national forces are depicted in the following colors: 


US Army units Olive drab 
Italian units Sky blue 
German Army units Grey 
British Army units Brown 
French commandos Dark blue 


For a key to the symbols used in this volume, see below. 


Measurements and weapon calibers 


Distances, ranges, and dimensions are mostly given in the 
contemporary US system of inches, feet, yards, and statute miles. 
A simple conversion table is provided below. 


feet to meters: 

yards to meters 
miles to kilometers 
centimeters to inches 


multiply feet by 0.3048 

" multiply yards by 0.9114 
multiply miles by 1.6093 
multiply centimeters by 0.3937 


xXXXX xXx xx x Ut Wl | eee ee 
Army Corps Division Brigade Regiment Battalion Company/ Platoon Section 
battery 
Squad Infantry Artillery Armor Parachute Military Police Parachute field Anti-aircraft Glider infantry 
infantry artillery 
Engineer Maintenance Supply Antitank Glider field Signal Recon Service Machine gun 
artillery 
Ist Special Quartermaster Aviation HQ and Glider Headquarters Key to unit identification 
Service Force 
Unit Parent 
identifier unit 
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(+) with added elements (-) less elements 
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Introduction 


The various multi-division airborne operations conducted in the European 
Theater of Operations (ETO), Normandy, the Netherlands, and the Rhine 
crossing, are better known than the operations conducted in the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations (MTO). The MTO’s nine early airborne 
assaults, of varying success, were conducted in Algeria, Tunisia, Sicily, Italy, and 
southern France. A total of 16,000 US paratroopers jumped in these operations, 
but they were no less important than the sizable European operations and 


contributed a great deal to the development of airborne tactics, organization, 
equipment, and the success of the larger operations. 
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US airborne operations in the MTO, including amphibious assaults by airborne units. 


Paratrooper’s individual equipment 
1942-43 

This example of a parachutist rifleman’s 
equipment was subject to a great deal of 
variation. Additional ammunition for squad 
weapons, demolition materials, and antitank 
mines might be assigned. Some 80-100 Ib. 
of equipment could easily be carried. 


MI steel helmet, liner, parachutist’s chin 
strap 

T-5 troop parachute assembly, main and 
reserve 

B-7 inflatable life vest (worn under 
parachute harness if flying over water) 

Wristwatch 

Parachutist’s two-piece suit 

Parachutist’s boots (Cochrans) 

Leather gloves 

Undershirt, underdrawers, socks, 
identification tags 

Map, message book, pencil (right chest 
pocket) 


M2 pocket knife, pocket compass, whistle 
(NCOs) (left chest pocket) 

Hand grenades (x 2) (right and left waist 
pockets) 

.45-cal. MI9I IAI pistol, three seven-round 
magazines (right leg pocket; if carried) 

Handkerchief (right leg pocket) 

20ft. lowering rope (left leg pocket) 

D-ration bar (left leg pocket) 

.30-cal. MI rifle with sling 

M1928 cartridge belt with 80 clipped 
rounds of .30-cal. ammunition 

MI910 Iqt canteen, cup, carrier 

M1910 first aid pouch, field dressing, sulfa 
powder packet 

M1936 musette bag with extra socks, toilet 
kit, three K-rations (varied), water 
purification tablets, matches in 
waterproof container, poncho 


A Douglas C-47A Skytrain tug takes 
off towing a Waco CG-4A cargo 
glider. These planes were the 
workhorses of the airborne forces. 


The organization and employment of airborne units in World War II was 
extremely controversial. From the outset, some saw their potential, but others 
considered the “airborne effort” to be only of marginal use and a drain of 
manpower for conventional units. As with any tactical innovation, there were 
problem areas and developmental difficulties that required attention and 
improvement. While the technology of the era made some of these problems 
insurmountable, nevertheless the airborne forces contributed significantly to 
the war effort in the Mediterranean Theater. 


Members of the 504th PIR, 82d 
AbnDiv descend from a“V” of 
C-47A transports at Ft Bragg, 

NC, 1942. The “V” formation was 
standard for dropping paratroopers 
or towing gliders. Three “V's” in 
trail (a ““V of Vs") was known as 

a “serial.” 


C-47A transports and CG-4A 
gliders marshaled on an airfield in 
Sicily, 1943. The transports would 
taxi onto the runway, the towropes 
would be connected to the gliders, 
and the pairs of aircraft would 

take off. 


Combat mission 


In May 1942, before any airborne exercises above 
battalion level had been conducted, the US Army 
issued guidelines for the potential missions of 
parachute troops. Paratroopers were specially trained, 
equipped, and organized to execute missions in areas 
not immediately accessible to other troops; most of 
these missions were executed by US airborne forces in 
World War II with varying degrees of success. More 
often than not, units conducted a combination of the 
below: 


1. Seizing and holding terrain suitable for the 
landing of troop-carrying airplanes and gliders. 

2. Seizing and holding river and canal crossings, 
and defiles. 

3. Seizing and holding key terrain in the rear of 
organized beach defenses in conjunction with 
ground or naval operations. 

4. Establishing bridgeheads. 

5. Attacking a defended position in the rear or flank, or landing within 
and attacking the interior of a highly organized perimeter defense. 

6. Seizing or destroying vital enemy supply and communication 
installations. 

7. Assisting ground offensives by means of vertical envelopment and 
subsequent seizure of important terrain and vital enemy 
establishments. 

8. Operating in conjunction with armored forces by consolidating and 
holding gains made by those units until the arrival of other friendly 
forces. 

9. Seizing and holding landing fields for the operation of friendly aircraft 
or to deny their use to enemy aircraft. 

10. Creating confusion and acting as a diversion to the operations of the 

main force. 


Parachute troops were considered the spearhead of a vertical envelopment by 
other air-landing troops (glider troops and air-landing troops in transports) or 
other ground forces. Doctrine specified that they “must seek decisive action 
immediately upon landing.” This aggressiveness would characterize their combat 
experience, and would become the hallmark of all airborne troops. Highly 
motivated and self-sufficient officers were sought to lead airborne units at all 
echelons. Success depended on the rapid execution of missions by all subordinate 
units, as the failure of one smaller unit to accomplish its mission could lead to 
the failure of the entire operation. Leaders also needed to be intelligent, decisive, 
and capable of motivating their men under adverse conditions. 

The airborne units deployed in the MTO conducted a number of missions. 
Most of these were in support of major amphibious landings, either divisional or 
regimental in size, which mostly occurred (on a limited scale) in North Africa 
with larger operations taking place in Sicily, Italy, and southern France. A few 
battalion-size raids were conducted, often as a diversion for other operations. 
Units also jumped into secured beachheads to reinforce embattled friendly 


troops. An unexpected role was that of fighting for extended periods as ground 
troops once the initial airborne mission had been completed; some airborne 
units even conducted amphibious assaults and reinforcement landings from the 
sea. In Italy, US airborne troops found the mountains particularly challenging, 
due to the brutal terrain and harsh weather conditions. 

Airborne troops were more lightly equipped than their conventional 
counterparts, were compact, and were trained to operate in small groups often 
out of contact with higher headquarters and adjacent units. They also operated 
with only limited external fire support. However, they suffered greatly in the 
area of logistical support. Designed to operate with minimal service support 
and transportation, when committed to lengthy periods of ground combat in 
rugged terrain they required augmentation by non-divisional service units. 
This was especially true of motor transportation; airborne units simply did not 
have the necessary means to move supplies and equipment. Even in the 
mountains truck transport was vital for moving supplies to forward dumps. In 
addition, the extremely limited manpower of airborne service support units 
meant that there were not enough troops to pack ammunition and supplies for 
fighting units. Such obstacles were overcome, often by the initiative and 
motivation of the airborne soldier. 


The daylight, mass-troop drop of 
the Ist Battalion, 55!st PIR near Le 
Muy, Southern France on August 15, 
1944. Day jumps proved to be much 
more effective than night ones and 
the remaining two US combat 
jumps in Europe would take place 
in daylight. 


Unit status 


The American “airborne effort” began on June 25, 1940 when the Parachute 
Test Platoon was formed at Ft Benning, GA. Out of 200 volunteers, 48 men 
were selected from the 29th Infantry, the Infantry School’s demonstration 
regiment. They began experimenting with parachutes, equipment, training 
and jumping techniques. Two and half months later, on September 16, the 1st 
Parachute Battalion was activated using the Test Platoon as the cadre. On 
October 1 it was redesignated the 501st Parachute Battalion. The Provisional 
Parachute Group was formed on February 25, 1941 as an overseeing agency to 
develop tactical doctrine, training literature, and manage manpower, training, 
and the activation of new units. The 502d Parachute Battalion was activated on 
July 1 by splitting the SO1st. Problems regarding the selection and quality of 
volunteers, training facilities and techniques, equipment, and obtaining 
sufficient aircraft, were gradually overcome.! 

The Army Air Corps began testing gliders in July 1941 and the first unit 
trained for their use — the 550th Airborne Infantry Battalion (AIB) - was 
activated at Howard Field, Panama Canal Zone on July 1; Company C of the 
SO1st was attached. The 550th was an operational unit tasked with helping 
defend the Canal and a possible invasion of Vichy France-controlled 
Martinique in the Caribbean. A unit to test gliders, air transport techniques, 
and develop organizational, training and tactical doctrine - the 88th AIB — was 
activated on October 10 at Ft Benning. 

The 502d and 504th Parachute Infantry Battalions (PIB) were activated at 
Ft Benning on August 22 and October 5; the 501st and 502d did not receive the 
“infantry” designation. Following the successful, but costly, German airborne 
onslaught on Crete from May 20 to June 1, 1941, the activation of airborne 
units gained pace and further resources were allocated. 

By late 1941 the decision had been taken to activate parachute regiments. 
Four regiments were organized on January 30, 1942, less than a month after 
Pearl Harbor. On March 21 the Airborne Command was activated from the 
Provisional Parachute Group and continued its mission as well as assuming 
administrative and training control over all parachute and airborne units. The 
Airborne Command? moved to Ft Bragg on April 9, and the Parachute School 
was activated at Ft Benning under the Airborne Command on May 6 along 
with the 1st Parachute Training Regiment. The 456th Parachute Field Artillery 
Battalion (PFAB) was activated at Ft Bragg as the first parachute artillery unit 
from the Parachute Test Battery. Eight parachute infantry regiments were 
activated in rapid succession in 1942; six more would follow in 1943. 

Two separate parachute infantry battalions were also raised. The best known 
was the 509th PIB. On February 24, 1942 the 504th PIB was redesignated 2d 
Battalion, 503d PIR at Ft Benning. In July the battalion departed for Scotland, 
the first airborne unit deployed overseas, where it undertook training with the 
British 1st Airborne Division (AbnDiv). It was redesignated 2d Battalion, 509th 
PIR on November 2 (a new 2d Battalion was activated for the 503d now in 
Australia.) 2/509th participated in the November 1943 North Africa invasion 
making the first three US combat jumps. The remainder of the regiment would 
never be raised and 2/509th PIR was redesignated 509th PIB in Italy on 
December 10, 1943. 


I Additional information on the development of early airborne units can be found in Osprey Elite 31: US Army Airborne 1940-90. 
2 On March |, 1944 the Airborne Command was redesignated the Airborne Center. 


50Ist PIR 15 Feb 501st PB redesignated 1/501 PIR, Ft Benning, GA 
15 Nov Rest of 50Ist PIR activated, Camp Toccoa, GA 

502d PIR 24 Feb 502d PB redesignated 1/502 PIR, Ft Benning, GA 
2 Mar Rest of 502d PIR activated 

503d PIR 24 Feb 503d and 504th PIBs redesignated |/ and 2/503d PIB, Ft Benning, GA 
2 Mar Rest of 503d activated 

504th PIR | May Activated Ft Benning, GA 

505th PIR 6 Jul Activated Ft Benning, GA 

506th PIR 20 Jul Activated Camp Toccoa, GA 

507th PIR 20 Jul Activated Ft Benning, GA 


508th PIR 20 Jul Activated Camp Blanding, FL 


The 501st PB was redesignated 1/501st PIR at Ft Benning on February 15, 
1942. The battalion was sent to Panama, from where it moved to Australia in 
October. It became the new 2/503d PIR replacing the battalion that had gone 
to Scotland. 2/501’s Company C remained in Panama though, and on 
November 26 it was redesignated C/1/551st PIR. The rest of the battalion was 
activated at Ft Benning on the same date and joined Company C in Panama in 
December. In August 1943 the battalion returned to the States and departed for 
Italy a year later where it was attached to the Ist Airborne Task Force (ATF). 
While officially designated 1st Battalion, 551st PIR, the rest of the regiment was 
never raised and it was generally known as the “SS1st PIB.” 

Another Airborne Command program was the training for airlift operations 
of the 2d Infantry Division (InfDiv) at Ft Sam Houston, TX in September and 
October 1942. Although the division was never employed in this way, the 
experiences, load data, and other information collected were invaluable for 
future airborne operations. 


82d Airborne Division 


The 82d Division was reactivated at Camp Clairborne, 
LA on March 25, 1942.3 This was an “Army of the 
United States” division rather than a Regular Army, 
National Guard, or Reserve formation, as other active 
divisions were. The division would be raised using a 
cadre of 2,000 officers, NCOs, and specialists from the 
regular 9th Division and 16,000 completely untrained 
draftees - a new concept. Maj Gen Omar Bradley 
commanded it, assisted by Brig Gen Matthew 
Ridgeway. The unit began a 17-week training program 
that emphasized physical fitness and marksmanship. 
On May 24 the unit was redesignated the 82d InfDiv, 
and it was revealed that it might be committed to the 
planned early invasion of France in April 1943 (the 
Bolero Plan). With the individual training program 
drawing to a close, Bradley was reassigned to take 
command of a troubled division, and Ridgeway 
assumed command on June 26. In July he was 
informed the 82d would be converted to a motorized 
infantry division, and trucks began to arrive. 


3 The 82d Division had been active between 1917 and 1919, and had served in France in 


' 
Table |: Parachute infantry regiments activated in 1942 
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The 82d Airborne Division shoulder 
sleeve insignia, or “shoulder patch” 
as the troops called it, reflects its 
nickname, the “All Americans,” 

with its red-white-blue colors. All 
personnel, whether paratroopers 

or not, wore the white on blue 
Airborne tab shown above it. 


World War I. 


C Airborne Division, T/O 71-modified, September 15, 1942 
xx 


In the meantime, owing to German airborne successes, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, Gen George C. Marshall, decided to activate two airborne 
divisions. The 82d was one of those chosen, as it was just about to complete 
individual training and had already developed a reputation for efficiency and 
high morale, being led by a dynamic commander. The 82d would be spilt, 
with half its personnel reassigned as cadre for a new division, the 101st 
AbnDiv. Lt Gen McNair selected the general officers for both divisions, the 
commanders selected their staffs, and the 82d was divided into two rosters. 
Ridgeway and Maj Gen Bill Lee tossed a coin (literally) to see who would 
receive which roster. On August 15 two new divisions, essentially, were 
created at Camp Clairborne. The 82d received the 325th and 326th Infantry 
Regiments and 319th and 320th Field Artillery Battalions, both reorganized 
as glider field artillery battalions (GFAB). The 3d Battalions of the 325th and 
326th Infantry went to the 101st to become the 401st Glider Infantry 
Regiment (GIR). The 504th PIR and 376th PFAB at Ft Benning, GA were 
assigned to the 82d, and they moved to Ft Bragg, NC at the end of September 
together with the rest of the division. The 82d Division’s support and service 
units were split between the two new divisions, with half going to the 101st 
as the cadre for new units. 

The reorganization was not so simple a matter for the troops. August 15, the 
day the divisions were created, was the first time the 16,000 troops were told 
they would become airborne. Some 4,500 went AWOL. Many returned within 
a few days, but remained unconvinced by the prospect of being delivered to a 
battlefield by glider, especially as there was no hazardous-duty or flight pay. 
Eventually, after the 82d had moved to Ft Bragg, those prone to airsickness or 
with a fear of flying were transferred. There were also concerns about the 
relations between the newly assigned paratroopers and the non-jumping rest of 
the division. Ridgeway and the senior staff made a single parachute jump for 
the sake of experience, and to gain acceptance by the dubious paratroopers. 
The union was not always a happy one; paratroopers were volunteers, and in 
the early units many were double volunteers having volunteered for the Army 
rather than waiting for the draft. They were well trained, possessed a high 
degree of esprit de corps, and were cocky. 

In September the 82d was reorganized, and was ordered to Ft Bragg to 
complete the move in mid October. Due to the reorganization, relocating, 
settling in, sending a cadre to the 98th, and receiving new men, the division 
had conducted little training. It was not until the beginning of 1943 that 


things settled down. A new problem arose in that there were insufficient 
transports and gliders, which greatly affected training. Transport production 
was of low priority after bombers and fighters, and most of those built were 
used to haul supplies and parts. Glider production began in mid 1942, but due 
to the gearing up of production lines, poor management, and design changes, 
large numbers were not available until late 1943. As a result, the troops and 
many of the staff had little confidence in gliders. 
Training got underway again, though, and in early February the staff 
learned the division would participate in the invasion of Sicily in early June 
— a mere four months away. The unit would have to complete training and 
ship to North Africa within this timeframe too. The 101st had been tagged 
for the rescheduled invasion of France and was expected to be the first 
airborne division to see combat, but now the 82d would bear that honor. In 
the meantime another airborne division was activated, the 11th, on February 
25, 1943; it was destined for the Pacific Theater. The 17th AbnDiv was 
activated on April 15 and the 13th AbnDiv on August 13 (intentionally on a 
Friday). Glider production still lagged far behind schedule, and it was 
projected that insufficient numbers would be available for Sicily. To 
compensate, the 82d would receive a second parachute regiment along with 
another parachute artillery battalion. A second engineer company would be 
converted to parachute status. The division would lose a glider regiment, but — Maj Gen Matthew B. Ridgeway 
would keep both glider artillery battalions. Combat power was substantially (left) at the 82d AbnDiv's forward 
increased as a result. Ridgeway kept the 325th GIR and received the excellent — C&™™and post near Ribera, Sicily 


A ; . s : é : To the right is Brig Gen Maxwell 
> A Py > ~ 2 ary ~tivate 
505th PIR and 456th PFAB (the first parachute artillery battalion activated). D.Taylor, Division Artillery 


The 505th was mostly manned by volunteers from the post-Pearl Harbor Commander. Note the olive drab 
influx, rather than draftees. The unit had been activated at Ft Benning and and sand helmet camouflage used 
would join the division at Ft Bragg on February 12. The regiment’s esprit de by the 82d in Sicily and Italy. 


corps and individual identity were so strong that integrating it into the 
division proved troublesome; some members later said they never fully 
accepted the move. 

US and British forces had landed in northwest Africa behind the German 
lines some months previously. When Ridgeway visited North Africa in March 
to plan the Sicily invasion, the Americans had already suffered a humiliating 
defeat in Tunisia. However, the offensive was resumed, and Axis forces in North 
Africa would surrender in May. The airborne assault plan for Sicily was limited 
owing to the shortages of transports and gliders. Only one parachute 
regimental combat team could be dropped at a time, and only 26 gliders were 
available to the division, the others having been damaged in training. It was 
decided that the British 1st AbnDiv would receive the available gliders. To make 
matters worse, the few gliders sent to North Africa were often unloaded at the 
wrong ports and there was insufficient time to assemble them. With planning 
underway and arrangements made to house the division, Ridgeway returned to 
Ft Bragg in time for a divisional exercise. Shortly after, the SOSth PIR conducted 
the first regimental mass parachute jump, using 130 transports. 

The training schedule was cancelled at the beginning of April, the division 
was prepared for overseas shipment, and a final replacement of officers 
considered less than fit for combat was carried out. The staff had grave concerns 
regarding the division’s readiness; in their view, it had been spilt and reassigned 
too many times, and officer turnover had been high. The 325th GIR suffered 
from low morale, lacking faith in their gliders, having conducted limited 
training, and feeling “second best” to the glamorous paratroopers. Ridgeway was 
concerned about the level of training in the 52d Troop Carrier Wing with which 
it was teamed. Regardless of these reservations, the division sailed from New 
York and New Jersey on April 29 bound for Casablanca, Morocco. 


Table 2: 82d Airborne Division, 1942-43 
Unit Activation date T/O 


HQ,82d Airborne Division ==—————<C«*‘<«é‘March SH 
HQ Company,82d Airborne Division =~ March25.———sS7/-D_— 
325th Glider Infantry Regiment! March 25 7-51 
326th Glider Infantry Regiment? March 25 7-51 
504th Parachute Infantry Regiment? May | 7-31 
505th Parachute Infantry Regiment* July 6 7-31 
80th Airborne Antiaircraft Battalion September 3 4-275 
307th Airborne Engineer Battalion March 25 5-225 
82d Airborne Division Artillery March 25 6-200 
“HQ&HQBattery ——<C«s~*‘;*‘«SMrch 2S: 200-1 
319th Glider Field Artillery Battalion! March 25 6-225 
320th Glider Field Artillery Battalion! March 25 6-225 
376th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion August 16 6-215 
456th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion* September 24 6-215 
82d Airborne Signal Company =—~<C*~*~<“‘«s*«<March 2SSSC«*' HSS 
307th Airborne Medical Company® March 25 8-37 
407th Airborne Quartermaster Company® August 15 10-327 


782d Airborne Ordnance Maintenance Company October 6 9-87 
(table continues on page 13) 


Parachute Maintenance Company (Prov) November | 


Reconnaissance Platoon (Prov), 82d Airborne Division August |5 — 


Military Police Platoon, 82d Airborne Division September 8 19-97 


Notes 

| Redesignated Glider on August 15, 1942. 

2 Redesignated Glider on August 6, | 942. Reassigned to Airborne Command on February 4, 
1943 and later to | 3th AbnDiv. 

3 Assigned August 15, 1942. 

4 Assigned February 10, 1943. 

5 Activated as a battalion March 25, split, and reorganized as a company August | 5. 


When reorganized on August 15, 1942 the 82d AbnDiv was composed of the 
following units; additional units were soon added. Activation dates, with most 
pre-dating the division’s reorganization, and the table of organization (T/O) 
number are listed below. 


Ist Special Service Force 

In early 1942 an ambitious plan was developed to deploy by parachute three 
commando forces into snow-covered regions of Norway, Romania, and Italy. 
The highly trained unit would be heavily armed, mobile (in light full-tracked 
carriers called Weasels), and sustained by airdrop. Known as Project Plough, 
these forces would conduct raids and harassing actions to throw the enemy off 
balance. However, the project was cancelled in September for practical reasons; 
it would be too difficult to resupply the units deep within enemy territory, and 
even though they would be operating in remote areas, the Germans could mass 
forces and destroy these small units with ease. It was also questioned just how 
much meaningful damage the units could do in such areas. However, the 
highly trained unit could still be deployed in cold-weather, mountainous areas. 
With the original mission cancelled the Force underwent a minor 
reorganization to make it more capable of undertaking normal combat 
operations and less reliant on the Weasel (which it did not receive until it was 
in Italy, and even then it was never used). 

The Ist Special Service Force (FSSF) was activated at Ft William Harrison, 
MT on July 9, 1942; its designation was purposely selected to be misleading. 
Its 2,000-plus personnel came from two sources: the US Army provided the 
bulk, mostly misfits and troublemakers, few of whom actually volunteered; 
and the Canadian Army supplied about a third of the force, comprising 600- 
plus hand-picked volunteers.* The resulting, unique unit was assembled and 
a rigorous and demanding training program was instituted. The uniforms 
were American, but modified Canadian drill regulations were employed. The 
Canadians were intermixed through the unit; however, only Americans 
would man the Force Service Battalion, which comprised specialists obtained 
from normal replacement pools and who received no special training. Besides 
small-unit and commando tactics, the Force undertook abbreviated 
parachute training, skiing, mountain climbing, snowshoeing, demolitions, 
hand-to-hand combat, weapons, and the like; as a result, individual forcemen 
were well trained in a broad range of specialties. The one week of abbreviated 
parachute training with two jumps was completed in August with 1,200 
forcemen receiving jump wings; the Service Battalion was not jump trained, 
however. In addition to infantry tactics, raiding, and patrol training, each 


4 Canadian personnel were assigned administratively to the 2nd Canadian Parachute Battalion organized on July 10, 1942 —a 
“paper” unit. It was redesignated the |st Canadian Special Service Battalion on May 25, 1943. 


The Ist Special Service Force 
shoulder sleeve insignia. While 

the unit was parachute qualified, 

it did not wear an airborne tab for 
security reasons; the same rationale 
influenced its ambiguous name. The 
arrowhead signifies the lineage of 
the Indian Scouts, which it inherited. 
Forcemen were called “Braves.” 


Ist Special Service Force, February 10, 1943-December 5, 1944 
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forceman received rudimentary instruction in explosives packing, blasting, 
tractor driving (for the Weasel), nursing (advanced medical training), 
mechanics, butchery (survival experience), mountaineering, woods craft, 
skiing, parachute jumping, radio operating, and repair. The FSSF undertook 
additional mountain and tactical training in Vermont and then amphibious 
training at Norfolk, VA between April and June 1943, including rubber boat 
training. It departed San Francisco in July and helped secure Kiska Island in 
the Aleutians in August as part of Amphibious Training Force 9 (a cover 
designation) in Operation Cottage. The 1st and 3d Regiments landed by 
rubber boat and the 2d Regiment remained on Amchitka Island on standby 
to parachute in as reinforcements if necessary. The Japanese had evacuated 
the island, though, and the Force returned to the States in September. It 
departed Hampton Roads, VA in October, arrived at Casablanca, Morocco on 
November 5, and was then shipped from Oran, Algeria to Naples arriving on 
the 19th. It fought in a number of trying mountain battles though June 1944, 
and participated in the Anzio landing. On August 14, 1944 it conducted an 
amphibious assault to secure the Iles d’Hyéres on the southern French coast. 
On August 22 it was attached to the Ist Airborne Task Force. 


Ist Airborne Task Force 

With the 82d and 101st AbnDivs preparing for the September 1944 Operation 
Market Garden in the Netherlands, the 11th in the Pacific, the 17th in the 
States preparing for deployment to France at the end of 1944, and the 13th 
undergoing Stateside training and not scheduled to arrive in Europe until 
early 1945, an airborne division was needed for the invasion of southern 
France. The Provisional Seventh Army Airborne Division was approved for 
formation in Italy. It was formed at Lido di Roma Airport outside of Rome on 
July 8, 1944. The commander felt the division designation was inappropriate 
and requested that it be changed; it was redesignated 1st Airborne Task Force 
(FABTF®) on the 15th. The units were assembled at different airfields in the 
area by the 17th and began training three days later. Maj Gen Robert W. 
Frederick, former commander of the FSSF, took command of the hodge-podge 


5 Also abbreviated to |ABTF and Ist A/B Task Force. 


of units, and had barely a month to prepare the force for a complex 
operation. While parachute-qualified and an excellent leader and planner, he 
had no experience in planning a large-scale airborne operation of this 
complexity. To remedy this, almost 40 staff officers were sent from the States 
from the 13th AbnDiv and Airborne Center to form the FABTF HQ. The 
American-equipped, battalion-size French 1° Régiment de Chasseurs 
Parachutistes, an SAS-type unit, was available for attachment to the 517th PIR, 
but Frederick declined their use as they would have required retraining to 
operate with US forces. A British parachute brigade group was attached, and 
although it was organized and equipped differently to US units and their 
methods of operation were different, it was thought they would not place an 
undue burden on the conduct of the operation, being a self-contained unit. 
What was known as Rugby Force was assigned 9,732 troops, including an 
authorized extra five percent. 

This elite formation was organized differently to an airborne division, but 
all the necessary elements were present. Among the units assigned to it were 
the veteran 509th PIB; the barely bloodied 517th PIR; the recently arrived 1st 
Battalion, 551st PIR; and the 550th AIB®°, the FABTF’s only glider infantry 
unit. Backing these six US battalions was the British 2nd Independent 
Parachute Brigade Group with three battalions, a substantial formation under 
Brig C.H.V. Pritchard and previously part of the lst AbnDiv. The veteran 
formation had seen service in North Africa, Sicily, and Italy and was attached 
to FABTF on July 27. Artillery consisted of a glider and two parachute 
battalions, a British battery (8 x 75mm), and two chemical mortar companies 
(12 x 4.2in.). This gave the Task Force 44 x 75mm pack howitzers and 24 x 
4.2in. mortars. For antitank defense the Antitank Company (9 x 57mm AT 
guns — British) of the Japanese-American (Nisei) 442d Infantry Regiment was 
attached (an airborne AT company was authorized, but time did not allow its 
formation). A quartermaster depot supply company provided the parachute 
riggers. The service support units, 602d Field Artillery, antitank company, and 


6 Sometimes incorrectly referred to as the “550th Glider Infantry Battalion.” 


The unofficial gold-yellow on black 
shoulder scroll and jumpwings 

of the Ist Airborne Task Force. 
Neither insignia were actually 
worn during the unit's existence. 


chemical mortar companies received glider training from the 550th AIB and 
the Fifth Army Airborne Training Center’ operating at Trapani, Sicily since 
January 1944. It moved to Ciampino Airfield outside of Rome in June. The 
602d Field Artillery Battalion (Pack) was temporarily reorganized under a 


| Tae 3: Ist Airborne Task Force, 1944 
HQ and HQ Company, Ist Airborne Task Force 
517th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
460th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 
596th Airborne Engineer Company (Parachute) 
Company D, 83d Chemical Battalion (Motorized)! 
509th Parachute Infantry Battalion 
Ist Battalion, 551st Parachute Infantry Regiment 
550th Airborne Infantry Battalion 
2nd Independent Parachute Brigade Group (British) 2 


Brigade Headquarters 
4th, 5th, and 6th Parachute Battalions 
64th Airlanding Light Battery, Royal Artillery 
300th Airlanding Anti-tank Battery, Royal Artillery 
2nd Parachute Squadron, Royal Engineers 
75\st Parachute Brigade Company, Royal Army Service Corps 
127th Parachute Field Ambulance 
~~ 2nd Parachute Brigade Group Workshop, Royal Electrical & Mechanical Engineers 
"2nd Parachute Brigade Group Signals 
Ist Independent Glider Pilot Squadron, Army Air Corps 
23rd Independent Parachute Platoon 
463d Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 
602d Field Artillery Battalion (Pack) 
Company A, 2d Chemical Battalion (Motorized) 
334th Quartermaster Depot Supply Company 
512th Airborne Signal Company 


676th Medical Collecting Company 

887th Airborne Engineer Aviation Company 

Antitank Company, 442d Infantry Regiment (Separate) 

Provisional Pathfinder Detachment, Ist Airborne Task Force 
Provisional Airborne Military Police Platoon, | st Airborne Task Force 
Allied Air Supply Base (British) 


Notes 

| Entire battalion attached to FABTF September | 8—October 19, 1944. 

2 2nd Independent Parachute Brigade Group relieved from FABTF August 26, 1944 and 
FSSF attached August 22, 1944. 


7 The Center provided parachute, pathfinder, glider and transport loading training. 


glider battalion T/O, without redesignation, with its Battery C merged into A 
and B. Its excess personnel, mules, and related equipment were formed into 
Detachment A and attached to the 601st Field Artillery Battalion (Pack), 
which continued to fight in Italy. The reorganized 602d remained under the 
glider T/O from July 23 to October 26, 1944 and was released from FABTF on 
November 21 when it reassumed its original structure. 


517th Parachute Regimental Combat Team 
The 517th PIR was activated on March 15, 1943 at Camp Toccoa, GA® under 
Col Rupert D. Graves. A month later it was assigned to the 17th AbnDiv when 
it was activated. After completing basic training the regiment moved to 
Camp Mackall, NC in August, participated in maneuvers in Tennessee, and 
returned to Mackall where in March 1944 it was detached from the 17th 
AbnDiv. The unit was now organized as a separate regimental combat team 
and assigned the 460th PFAB and Company C (Parachute), 139th Airborne 
Engineer Battalion — depleting the 17th AbnDiv of all parachute elements. 
These would be replaced by units from the still-forming 13th AbnDiv. The 
engineer company was immediately redesignated the 596th Airborne 
Engineer Company (Parachute). The 517th was needed in Italy to replace the 
504th PIR, which was departing to rejoin the 82d in Britain to prepare for the 
invasion of Normandy. The 517th staged at Camp Patrick Henry, VA and 
departed from Hampton Roads in May, arriving in Naples on the 28th. It 
would see only a week’s combat before attachment to the FABTF bound for 
southern France. 


8 Named Camp Toombs prior to mid 1942. This name, and the presence of a nearby coffin factory, was thought detrimental to the 
morale of paratroopers undertaking training, and the camp's name was changed to that of the nearest town. 


Glidermen of the 82d AbnDiv's 
325th GIR. Glidermen wore 
standard infantry uniforms rather 
than the paratrooper’s special 
jump suit. Most have .30-cal. M1 
rifles, but the left foreground 
soldier has a .45-cal. MI Thompson 
submachine gun. The earlier 
MI928AI had the cocking handle 
on the receiver's top. Note the 
helmet camouflage nets. 
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Paratroopers at Ft Bragg conduct 
qualification firing with the MI 
Garand rifle. Rather than conducting 
live fire with helmets, as most units 
would, they wear garrison caps 
adorned with the white on blue 
parachute cap patch. 


Training 


The training of airborne units was a complex and lengthy affair, much more so 
than for equivalent conventional units. Besides normal tactical training and 
staff procedures, doctrine called for the training of airborne unit commanders 
and staffs to include: 


_ 


. Logistics for enplaning troops, equipment, and supplies. 

2. Planning and execution of tactical operations requiring precise 
coordination with air forces, parachute troops, and supporting arms. 
3. Communication with supporting aviation, parachute and _ glider 

troops, and task force headquarters. 
4. Administration, supply, and evacuation of casualties under conditions 
when normal transportation assets and facilities are lacking. 


Airborne troops, parachute and glider, were trained in the following areas with 
an emphasis on practical field training rather than lectures and 
demonstrations: 


1. Enplaning and deplaning, including the loading and securing of 
equipment. A great deal of specialized training was required in packing 
and rigging equipment bundles, both individual and those to be 
pushed from aircraft doors, or dropped from bomb shackles; and 
securing crew-served weapons and light vehicles in gliders and 
unloading them. 

2. Techniques of operating weapons, particularly those found in the rifle 
platoon and company. All members of a platoon were trained to 
operate all organic weapons. Paratroopers, for example, were expected 


to qualify Expert with their assigned weapon, at least Sharpshooter 
with a secondary weapon, and at least Marksman with all other 
weapons assigned to the platoon (rifle, carbine, submachine gun, 
pistol, light machine gun, bazooka, 60mm mortar, and hand and rifle 
grenades). Glidermen substituted the Browning Automatic Rifle for the 
submachine gun. 

3. Destruction of matériel and installations, such as enemy crew-served 
weapons, bridges, vehicles, railroads, locomotives, communications 
facilities, and public utilities. Due to their vulnerability to tank attack 
and their lack of heavy antitank weapons, they were taught various 
expedient means of attacking tanks to include demolitions and 
Molotov cocktails (fire-bottle bombs). They were given considerable 
demolitions training. Assistant rifle squad leaders doubled as 
demolition NCOs. 

4. Operation of captured enemy weapons, transport, and equipment. 
Airborne troops were also given basic training in operating the enemy’s 
weapons. They were the first to do this, along with the Rangers and 
FSSF. Enemy weapons training later became common practice for 
standard infantry units. 

5. Treatment to be accorded to hostile civilian populations. Owing to the 
high probability of their capture behind enemy lines they were well 
briefed on their rights under the Geneva Convention. 

6. Communication with supporting aircraft by means of radios, panels, 
lamps, pyrotechnics, and prearranged signals with emphasis on proper 
designation of targets and methods of identifying themselves to 
supporting aviation. 

7. Independent operation of small groups that may have become 
separated from their units. This meant even low-ranking soldiers were 
given extensive map and land navigation training with practical 
exercises. Individual initiative was greatly encouraged. Enlisted men 
were often issued maps, compasses, and watches, items given only to 
officers and senior NCOs in standard units. A great deal of night 
training was conducted in all aspects of an operation. 

8. Execution of missions to be performed immediately upon landing. 


When the 82d and 101st AbnDivs were organized they were placed under the 
Airborne Command for training, as were later airborne divisions and units. 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces issued the Directive for Training Airborne 
Divisions on October 21, 1942. The training was to “produce well-trained, 
hard-hitting, fighting teams capable of orderly movement by air transport and 
able to operate effectively in combat.” Training was to be conducted in three 
phases. This was preceded by a short period when individual specialist training 
took place (discussed later). 


1. Individual training 13 weeks 
2. Unit training 13 weeks 
3. Combined training 11 weeks 


Even though the 82d had completed 17 weeks basic individual training, the 
high percentage of personnel turnover and splitting the division to organize 
the 101st meant that the individual training cycle had to be repeated. This new 
program was also tailored for the special needs of airborne units. Individuals 
requiring specialist training were sent to the necessary service schools. The 
parachute infantry regiments and parachute field artillery battalions were 
already well underway with their training programs and these continued. 
Weather and aircraft availability permitting, paratroopers performed at least 
one jump a month. 


Care of clothing and equipment 
was stressed in training. Here a 
paratrooper’s gear is displayed on 

a shelter half. The letters signify 

the “A” and “B” bags. The “A” bag 
would accompany the paratroopers 
during deployment and “B” bag 
would accompany the unit's rear 
echelon. 
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During the 13 weeks of individual training all troops were to be hardened 
physically and mentally to withstand the expected intensity of combat. 
Officers and men were to be conditioned to withstand extreme fatigue, lack of 
sleep, reduced rations, and lengthy periods of existence in the field with 
minimal equipment. Minimal forced march requirements were five miles in 
one hour, nine miles in two hours, and 25 miles in eight hours bearing full 
equipment and ammunition. Many parachute infantry units exceeded this. 

The 13-week unit training phase began with squad-level training, progressing 
rapidly through platoon, company/battery, and battalion training. By the end 
of the ninth week, infantry battalions were expected to be able to function 
effectively in the field, day and night, independently or as part of a combat 
team. Emphasis was placed on unit assembly and organization for combat 
following a parachute jump or glider landing as appropriate. The training jumps 
and landings were not the end of an exercise, but the beginning. The unit, once 
on the ground, would assemble and conduct some form of tactical exercise such 
as moving to and seizing an objective and employing supporting fires, both 
ground and air. Nighttime maneuvers, land navigation, and cross-country 
forced marches under tactical conditions and blackout were conducted. Live-fire 
exercises focused on infiltration tactics, rapid advances, and continuous fire 
support. Emphasis was placed on detailed planning, preparations, and 
teamwork when preparing for exercises. Stress was also placed on air-ground 
liaison, prompt and proper requests for air support, air-ground recognition 
training, marking ground unit locations, and aerial resupply. Once battalion- 
level training commenced in the ninth week, the exercises became progressively 
more complex and demanding for the ensuing four weeks. 

Artillery unit training stressed decentralized fire-support operations for 
batteries; self-contained individual gun crews had to be capable of delivering 


prompt fire support independent of battery control. They could rapidly 
compute data for laying down both direct and indirect fire during the early 
stages of an operation. Conventional massed fire support was taught under 
battery, battalion, and division artillery control after units were consolidated 
during the airborne assault. During the later phases of infantry battalion 
training a howitzer battery was placed in direct support for joint training. The 
anti-aircraft (AA) battalions undertook training in AA and antitank (AT) tactics. 
They had to be sent to other training camps for AA live-fire training. 

Airborne engineers lacked the capabilities of conventional engineers, given 
the lack of heavy construction equipment and transportation means. They 
were first and foremost assault troops that augmented the infantry battalions, 
as opposed to builders. They could carry out light construction with hand tools 
and make minor repairs to roads and bridges, but their primary mission was 
demolitions, construction of roadblocks and tank obstacles, laying antitank 
mines, and clearing minefields. They were also given extensive infantry 
training and were often employed as such. 

The divisional support units also required specialized training. They, too, 
had to operate behind enemy lines with no linkage to higher echelon support 
facilities, and were subject to limited resources and transportation. 

During the 11-week combined training phase, regimental combat team 
exercises took place with all habitually attached supporting units — field 
artillery, engineers, AA and AT, medical, and so on. Division-level exercises 
were also conducted and the number of jumps and glider landings increased. 
The background of each exercise required complete staff planning and 
coordination for the airborne operation to deliver the unit. However, special 
emphasis was placed on the following ground operation and effective 
utilization of all supporting units. The overriding importance of the ground 
phase was impressed on staffs and troops — parachutes and gliders were simply 
the unit’s means of delivery to the battlefield. All exercises required or 
envisioned the presence of appropriate troop carrier and air support elements. 
The actual air assets were used if at all possible. Support units had to operate at 
full capacity to support the exercises. Individual training was not overlooked 
during this phase; troops were given additional instruction in the assault of 
fixed fortifications and experienced overhead machine gun, mortar, and 
artillery fire to gain confidence. 

Airborne units required more training time than conventional units.? They 
required special-equipment, techniques, and parachute/glider training, and 
needed to be self-sufficient. Paratroopers had to learn about the parachute, 
procedures inside the aircraft, safety procedures, exiting, actions in the air, 
landing, and recovery of the parachute, as well as what to do if in danger of 
landing in water, in trees, or on power lines. They also had to be in better 
physical condition than conventional troops. 

Initially the Jump Training Course required one month of 26 eight-hour 
training days (208 hours) with physical fitness training integrated. Six-day 
weeks were common. 


Lectures 8 hours 

Parachute packing instruction $2 hours 
Equipment drills 12 hours 
Jump training (ground) §2 hours 
Tower training 36 hours 
Qualification jumps 48 hours 


The goal of the training was to teach the prospective paratrooper care and use 
of his equipment, jump techniques, safety, and to instill self-confidence and 


9 See Osprey Warrior 26: US Paratrooper 1941-45. 
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Glider infantrymen of the 325th 
GIR pass in review during training 
at Ft Bragg. They wear khaki service 
uniforms and have the M1905 
bayonets fixed to their MI rifles. 


reduce fear. Emphasis was placed on discipline, professionalism, alertness, 
precision, and neatness of uniform and equipment. Training facilities included 
jump platforms and sawdust pits, mock aircraft doors, suspended harnesses to 
teach parachute control, and swing-landing trainers. Tower training was based 
around the 36ft. tower, which taught exit procedures, and the 250ft. free-drop 
tower which taught canopy control and landing. Most jump training was 
conducted at Ft Benning, but unit schools were conducted in the States and 
overseas (in which case the 250ft. tower training was not done). There is a 
mistaken impression that all paratroopers were taught parachute packing, 
making “paratroopers” different from “parachutists.” Paratroopers were 
initially trained to pack their own parachutes, but once parachute regiments 
began to be organized in 1942 this training was eliminated. It required far too 
much time to proficiently train all paratroopers in the necessary skills and 
there was the danger that some would be less than proficient. Parachute 
infantry regiments and parachute field artillery battalions were allocated 
specialist platoons and sections to pack and repair parachutes and maintain 
other air items such as airdrop containers and packing materials. The use of 
dedicated and skilled parachute riggers reduced training time for paratroopers, 
and allowed them to concentrate on tactical aspects; the jump course was 
reduced by about a week and a half as a result. In the 82d AbnDiv the rigging 
platoons and sections were consolidated into a provisional parachute 
maintenance company. This became a fixture in all airborne divisions in 
August 1944. Five satisfactory jumps were required to complete the parachute 
course. One of these would be with combat equipment and, if possible, a night 
jump was made. 

Besides the parachute course other specialist courses were provided to 
selected paratroopers. The two-week demolition school taught regimental 
demolition platoon and assistant rifle squad leaders the characteristics and safe 
use of demolition materials; firing systems; and formal and practical field work 
in destroying tanks, motor vehicles, aircraft on the ground, locomotives, 
bridges, pillboxes, and public utility facilities. The use of demolitions to create 
antitank obstacles and traps and to attack tanks directly was covered. The 
three-week Parachute Communications School was for regimental and 
battalion communication platoon radio operators and rifle platoon radio and 
code corporals, who had already completed basic communications training and 
possessed a satisfactory aptitude for Morse code. Morse code qualification was 
vital, as voice radio transmissions did not have sufficient range to maintain 
contact with rear bases. The qualification process included Morse code practice, 
field telephones and wire, operation of radio sets, packing radios for airdrops, 


message center operation, use of marker panels and pyrotechnics, among other 
aspects. The four-day Jumpmaster School trained selected officers and NCOs in 
inspecting personnel, equipment, and aircraft prior to jumping; techniques of 
mass jumps and equipment bundle release; the calculation of compensations 
for wind drift; the identification of landmarks and DZs, and other aspects. 
Jumpmasters controlled jumpers in the aircraft, liaised with the aircrew, 
prepared the paratroopers for jumping, and gave the commands to jump and 
release airdrop containers. The two-and-a-half-week Parachute Packing Course 
was later provided for selected individuals, most of whom went on to the four- 
week Parachute Riggers’ School. Here they were taught additional parachute 
packing skills and the repair and maintenance of parachutes and air items. 

The Ist Battalion, 542d PIR was organized at Ft Benning on September 1, 
1943 to provide individual training for parachute infantrymen under the 
Airborne Command. It was reassigned to the Replacement and School 
Command in February 1944 and redesignated the 542d PIB on March 17. Most 
infantrymen had completed 13 weeks basic infantry training and then 
attended the Jump School. They would then be given leave and returned to the 
542d for one week of proficiency testing and four weeks of additional weapons 
and tactical training. This included qualification with their basic weapon (rifle, 
light machine gun, 60mm or 8lmm mortar). Riflemen undertook tactical 
transition firing and crew-served weapons men practiced field firing 
techniques. Demolition men and radio operators received additional 
specialized training. All passed the battle indoctrination course with live firing 
and tactical maneuvers and participated in a squad tactical parachute jump. 
Following this, personnel were qualified as individual replacements and 
dispatched overseas to committed units. 

Training programs were constantly under revision and improvement as 
lessons were learned both in and out of combat, and new equipment items 
were fielded. 


A stick of paratroopers await 
enplaning for a training jump. 
Training jumps were often made 
without combat equipment. 
(Allen Schoppe collection) 
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Doctrine 


There was no official codified US Army airborne doctrine above regimental 
level. The only formal document published during the war was Field Manual 
31-30: Tactics and Techniques of Air-Borne Troops, May 20, 1942, which served 
through the war. When it was released the first four parachute regiments were 
in the process of organizing and no exercises above battalion-level had taken 
place. Field Manual 100-5: Field Service Regulations: Operations, May 22, 1941 
only provided the barest guidance for the employment of airborne forces by 
higher commands and a more complete manual was not issued until 1944. 
Various studies and directives were issued by higher commands, though, and 
these incorporated lessons learned as airborne operations were executed and 
according to the needs of the operational situation. Paratroopers were 
originally envisioned as raiders and saboteurs operating as small units dropped 
deep behind enemy lines. Others foresaw further uses for airborne forces, as 
suggested in this 1940 proposal: 


1. Severing lines of communication and supply. 

2. Opening and closing defiles and crossings and seizing dominating 
terrain features. 

. Cutting off hostile reserves. 

. Attacking the ground organizations and facilities of hostile air forces. 

. Envelopment from above. 

. Reinforcement of own troops. 
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When the American “airborne effort” began the Provisional Parachute Group 
sought every bit of information it could find on British, German, Soviet, and 
other countries’ airborne operations. Little was available. The early German 
successes had a great deal of influence, both in doctrine and for encouraging 
the American effort. German airborne tactics were studied, but just as 
important was the study of the relative accomplishments these small actions 
had in the attainment of overall operational objectives. They often proved to 
be decisive, especially in the light of the small size of committed forces and the 
speed at which operations were completed. In many cases a campaign may 
have been prolonged if only conventional ground forces battering their way 
through enemy opposition were relied on. 

A major effort was made to compile the data necessary to plan operations, 
determine carrying capacity of transports, time requirements, and the like. This 
data was more important than tactics at this point in order to permit airborne 
forces to assemble and launch operations. The greatest impetus to airborne 
development was the German airborne envelopment of Crete in May 1941. They 
had obtained air superiority, isolated the island by sea blockade, and attacked 
with a combination of parachute, glider, and air-landed troops reinforced by sea 
and air-landing once ports and airfields were secured — all backed up by aerial fire 
support and resupply. The fact it was a close-run thing for the Germans, and that 
their losses were high, mattered little. The unprecedented operation was a success 
and visionaries could see the potential of this new form of warfare. The 
employment of three different means of air delivered troops — parachute, glider 
and transports — spurred on the American effort, particularly in the development 
of glider units. Priority was given to the development of proper loading of 
transports and gliders, armament and special equipment, tables of organization 
and allowance, tactical doctrine, unit training programs, and training literature. 


Airborne units were guided by the basic principles of war, just like any other 
unit. Their limitations had to be recognized in order to be successful. It was 
essential that the element of surprise be maintained and this meant great 
secrecy during the planning of, training for, and staging of airborne operations. 
Even if the enemy expected airborne troops to be employed, tactical surprise 
could be achieved by the localities selected for the attack and how, when, and 
exactly where the forces were committed. Airborne forces had to be assigned 
specific missions with limited, realistic objectives. They were lightly armed, 
lacked mobility once delivered, could carry only limited supplies, and relied on 
friendly air support for firepower and resupply. Although airborne forces were 
considered hard-hitting, fast-moving units, and possessed great strategic 
mobility with a long reach and an impressive amount of small-unit firepower, 
they were limited once on the ground, lacking ammunition, supplies, and 
transport. The could sustain themselves on the ground for only 3-S days, 
lacked sufficient heavy weapons, especially antitank, antiaircraft, and artillery, 
and had little motor transport —- what was available was needed to move their 
few heavy weapons and ammunition. 

Weather was another major factor that affected airborne forces. Not only 
could the delivery of the force be cancelled or severally hampered by wind, fog, 
rain, low clouds, and snow, but the close air support and aerial resupply 
necessary to sustain the inserted force could be denied. Regulations stated that 
jumps should not be made with winds exceeding 10 mph, but under combat 
conditions jumpers were dropped in winds of up to 15-18 mph. Terrain, too, 
could be a restriction as suitable drop zones (DZ) and landing zones (LZ) were 
necessary, located within a reasonable distance of objectives. Ideally DZ/LZs 
were broad, level fields devoid of trees, rocks, structures, fences, and uneven or 
broken ground. There would be no power or telephone lines in the area and the 
DZ/LZ should be at least 2,000 yds from large bodies of water. Under combat 
conditions these characteristics could not always be found in relation to the 
tactical objectives and less than desirable DZ/LZs were used. Reliable 
intelligence was essential in order to select air approach routes, DZs, LZs, 
assembly areas, and objectives as well as to determine the location of enemy air 
defenses, reserves, reaction forces, headquarters, and other facilities. 


Collapsing parachute canopies in a 
high wind was a skill that had to be 
learnt.A mere few miles-per-hour 
of wind could drag a jumper and 
possibly cause serious injury. At 
this time quick-release attachments 
connecting the canopy to the 
harness did not exist and jumpers 
had to learn how to spill the air 
out of an inflated canopy. (Allen 
Schoppe collection) 
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Members of 2d Battalion, 509th PIR 
in Morocco prepare for a training 
jump at the Fifth Army Airborne 
Training Center. The corporal in 
the right foreground carries an 

M2 tripod for an MI919A4 light 
machine gun. Note the gas mask 
case on his left side. 


The considerations governing the employment of parachute troops were 


spelt out as follows in written doctrine: 


1. 
2. 


6. 


The element of surprise must be present. 
Parachute troops should not be used for missions that can be 
performed by other troops. 


. The decision to use parachute troops should be made well in advance 


of the scheduled date of the operation to allow planning, rehearsals, 
assembly of equipment, and marshalling airlift. 


. Acomprehensive knowledge of the terrain involved in the operation is 


essential. 


. A long-range forecast of meteorological conditions should be carefully 


considered during the planning phase. 

Because of technical requirements, all parachute troop missions should 
start from a base which affords the required facilities for packing 
parachutes and making minor repairs. From this base, parachute units 
may be flown directly to their objective or transported by available 
means to a designated airfield, to be picked up by their aircraft. 


. Terrain objectives to be seized and held should lie in the path of the 


contemplated advance of friendly forces. 


. Local air superiority must exist. 


9. Combat aviation is essential for the protection of parachute troops 
while in flight and during landing, and for supporting fires before, 
during, and after landing. 

10. Parachute troops should be relieved and withdrawn to their base as 

soon as practical after arrival of supporting ground forces. 

11. All principles of offensive and defensive action applying to infantry 

combat are equally applicable to parachute troops. 


The last two points require further expansion. It was considered essential for 
airborne troops to be withdrawn from the battlefield as soon as possible once 
their mission was completed. To employ them in prolonged ground combat was 
a waste of a highly trained and specialized asset. In order to maintain operational 
tempo in the theater of operations, an airborne unit had to be relieved and 
returned to its base to receive replacements, re-equip, train, and prepare for its 
next operation. It was essential that turnaround time be minimal. Keeping an 
airborne unit in the frontline after a conventional unit could have relieved it 
only extended turnaround time for the next operation by causing the loss of 
additional paratroops, requiring lengthy training and wearing them down. With 
regard to the principles of infantry combat applying to airborne troops, all too 
often higher headquarters planned “imaginative” operations, ignoring the basic 
principles of war. Their insertion was too deep behind enemy lines, preventing a 
timely link-up with ground forces or denying them support; they were inserted 
in groups that were too small, scattered over a wide area, preventing them from 
decisively concentrating their force; or there were unrealistic expectations of 
what they could accomplish in a limited time owing to their inadequate ground 
mobility, firepower, and staying power. 

Another area in which the most serious problems arose — and in the early 
days the least considered and understood — was the airlift. Even though the 
Army Air Forces had established I Troop Carrier Command in June 1942 to 
organize, train, equip, and develop operating techniques for transport units to 
fly airborne troops into battle, airlift problems were the leading cause of failures 
in airborne operations. Major problems were encountered regarding 
navigation, maintaining formations, delivery to the correct DZ/LZ, evading 
enemy flak, and maintaining the necessary air speed and altitude during the 
jump. These faults were only corrected through extensive and persistent 
training — but they plagued airborne operations throughout the war. 
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Airborne units were light on 
artillery support and it was 
common for chemical mortar 
batteries to be attached for the 
ground combat phase. Here a 
mortarman adjusts the elevation 


with a detachable sight on a 333 Ib., 


4.2in. (107mm) M2 mortar. 


Unit organization 


US infantry units were organized on a triangular basis from platoon to division 
level. This provided for three maneuver elements in the classic “two up, one 
back” deployment whether in the defense or offense. At company level and 
above, there was also a fire-support element of some type. However, this was 
not necessarily the case with airborne units. Divisions had three parachute and 
glider infantry regiments, but they were organized differently, providing 
unbalanced capabilities. At certain echelons, depending on the type of 
regiment, there were only two maneuver subunits. 


ee 


Unit designation practices 


“Airborne” is an umbrella term covering all air-delivered forces — not just those 
delivered by parachute - including “parachute” infantry regiments, “glider” 
infantry, and their field artillery battalions. Other combat support and service 
support units assigned to an airborne division were also designated “airborne.” 
There were also non-divisional airborne units such as aviation engineer and AA 
battalions (which were not parachute-trained, as is sometimes wrongly assumed). 

Airborne units were mostly numbered according to the conventional series 
of unit designations. The airborne divisions (11th, 13th, 17th, 82d, and 101st) 
were numbered in the same sequence as infantry divisions. However, the early 
parachute infantry battalions were numbered in the 500 series, reflecting the 
fact that they were General Headquarters units. When the parachute infantry 
regiments were activated they continued this 500-series designation. Glider 
infantry regiments were numbered in the same series as standard infantry 
regiments, mostly in the 100 and 300 series. Similarly, parachute and glider 
field artillery battalions were numbered as per other field artillery battalions 
(300, 400, and 600 series). Divisional units seldom reflected the parent 
division’s designation; once again, the units were numbered in the common 
sequence for divisional units of their branch. 

Parachute infantry regiments consisted of three battalions (1st-3d) and 
glider infantry regiments two (1st-2d) with a third added in late 1944. The 
regiment’s companies were lettered in sequence through the regiment: 1st 
Battalion, A-C; 2d, D-F; and 3d, G-I. The regimental service company was 
simply Service Company, 504th PIR. Parachute rifle platoons were designated, 
for example, 1st-3d Platoons, Company A, 504th PIR. A parachute rifle 
platoon’s squads were designated Ist, 2d, and Mortar Squads, Ist Platoon. 
Glider companies had only two rifle platoons (1st-2d) with three rifle squads 
(1st-3d). Parachute field artillery battalions’ batteries were designated batteries 
A-D (D being AA and AT), but glider battalions had only two batteries. 

The 1st Special Service Force was uniquely organized and its designations 
reflected this. Its three regiments were the lst-3d, each with a Ist and 2d 
Battalion. The battalions’ three combat companies were designated 1st-6th 
through each regiment. The companies were shown as, for example, “5-3,” for 
Sth Company, 3d Regiment; the company was assigned to the 2d Battalion, 
which was not shown in the abbreviated designation. Companies had three 
combat platoons (1st-3d) with each divided into the 1st and 2d Combat Sections. 


Airborne division organization 

The airborne division resembled the standard infantry division, but was 
considerably scaled down, comprising some 8,400 troops as opposed to an 
infantry division’s 15,000-plus. Its capabilities were likewise reduced. There was 
a certain degree of opposition to the organization of airborne divisions. Lt Gen 
Lesley J. McNair, Chief of Army Ground Forces, was responsible for 
determining the structure of units and issuing T/O&Es. He opposed overly 
specialized divisions and believed that only separate parachute and glider 
regiments should be organized along with supporting units. If needed for 
larger-scale operations they would be organized into temporary task forces, not 
unlike the Ist Airborne Task Force employed in southern France in 1944. He 
was subsequently convinced by airborne proponents and by the success of 
German parachute division operations. It was also reasoned that the airborne 
forces would be better trained and supported if consolidated under the control 
of divisions. McNair, though, insisted that airborne divisions be kept as small 
as possible in line with how they would conduct their assaults, secure their 
objectives, and be quickly relieved to prepare for their next operation. 
Armament and equipment would be light, with most items being air 
transportable. Service support assets were kept to the bare minimum, and 
intended for a short period of intense combat. 
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Only one third (c.2,500) of the troops in an airborne division was actually 
parachute qualified: the single parachute infantry regiment, a parachute field 
artillery battalion, and a company of the engineer battalion. 

The 82d AbnDiv was organized under T/O 71 dated October 15, 1942 and 
would remain under this T/O for its service in the MTO, although there were 
some major modifications. All early airborne divisions were initially organized 
with one parachute and two glider regiments. The British had recommended 
the opposite mix, and the Germans used three parachute regiments with the 
intent of training parachute units in glider skills when necessary. The 
Americans simply did not have faith in the new means of delivery to the 
battlefield; the division was viewed mainly as a light infantry one that was air- 
transportable in gliders and aircraft, augmented by paratroopers. Fortunately a 
number of separate parachute regiments had been activated. It was soon 
recognized that an additional parachute regiment would be beneficial for 
flexibility in employment and increased combat power. In the case of the 82d 
one glider regiment was replaced by a parachute regiment in February 1943. A 
second parachute field artillery battalion was assigned, but the second glider 
field artillery battalion was retained, giving it four 75mm _ pack howitzer 
battalions rather than the requisite three. A second engineer company was 
parachute qualified. This only increased the division’s strength by 
approximately 1,000 men, but there were now over 5,200 paratroopers. A 
provisional reconnaissance platoon was added and a parachute maintenance 
company was formed from the parachute infantry regiments’ and artillery 
battalions’ parachute maintenance and supply platoons and sections. 
Dissatisfaction with the official tables of organization resulted in many minor 
changes in divisions when they deployed overseas. Such unofficial changes 
were different in each division. Most of these provisional revisions were 
formalized in August and September 1944, when new T/O&Es were issued. 

When task-organized for combat, parachute and glider regiments were 
formed into regimental combat teams (RCT) augmented by an artillery 
battalion, engineer company, and medical platoon. An AA and an AT battery 
might be attached, but these were often retained under divisional control. A 
battalion might be added or deleted as required by the mission or availability 
of transports and gliders. Task-organized battalions, battalion combat teams, 
generally received only an engineer platoon plus small attachments from the 
regiment: a demolition section (13 men), cooks (3), clerks (4), a supply section 
(10), a transport section (11), a parachute supply section (10), a parachute 
supply packing section (12), and a medical section (19). Only the demolition 
and medical sections would accompany the battalions into combat. 


Parachute infantry regiment 

The February 17, 1942 T/O 7-31 was authorized 138 officers, five warrant 
officers, and 1,884 enlisted men - a total of 2,027 troops. The regimental 
headquarters and headquarters company (HHC), T/O 7-32, consisted of a small 
regimental headquarters and band;!° company headquarters; communication 
and demolition platoons; and staff, operations, and intelligence sections. The 
42-man communication platoon was divided into a headquarters, message 
center, and wire and radio sections. The 47-man demolition platoon contained 
explosives specialists, reflecting the original raider role envisioned for 
paratroopers. Its platoon headquarters had three officers and eight enlisted men, 
and the three battalion demolition sections had 12 men each. When casualties 
mounted they might be used as rifle company replacements. The 208-man 
regimental service company, T/O 7-33, was intended as a rear support element. 
It had a 24-man company headquarters, a 73-man regimental headquarters 


10 Regimental bands were not generally constituted, which reduced the regiment's strength by one warrant officer and 
28 enlisted men. 


platoon (staff, regimental supply, and three battalion supply sections), a 53-man 
parachute maintenance and supply platoon (headquarters, parachute supply, 
parachute maintenance, and parachute packing sections), and a 58-man 
transport platoon (headquarters, an HHC and three battalion sections, and a 
maintenance section). The battalion sections had only four 24-ton cargo trucks 
and the HHC section one. Both had three jeeps with trailers. The 69-man 
regimental medical detachment had a headquarters section, doubling as the 
regimental aid station, and three battalion sections. 


— 
Parachute Infantry Regiment, T/O 7-31, February 1942 
il 
[ott 138 
2 4 W.5 
AS J ni. 1,884 
oft.8 Loff.7 u La oft.11 
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8x .30 LMGs 
Off. = officers 4x 81mm mortars 12 x .30 LMGs 
W.= warrant officers 9 x 2.36in. RLs 3x 60mm mortars 
Enl. = enlisted men 5 x 2.36in. RLs 
Parachute Rifle Platoon, 1942-44 
Platoon headquarters 
a Platoon Commander (carbine) 
ae b Assistant Platoon Commander (carbine) 
c Platoon Sergeant (SMG) 
Fe Pt d_ Radio and Code Corporal (rifle) 
# BO 6&6 a e Radio Operator (rifle) 
a b c d e f f f ress (rifle) a 
Squad g Ri juad Leader (rifle) 
apa h Assistant Squad Leader (SMG) 
i Light Machine Gunner (pistol) 
j Assistant Light Machine Gunner (rifle) 
k Ammunition Bearer (rifle) 
| Rifleman (rifle) 
a m Mortar Squad Leader (SMG) 
- n_ Mortar Gunner (rifle) 
g h i j k | | | | | | | 0 Assistant Mortar Gunner (pistol) 
re ae E istlt ® Tech 4 (sergeant) 
O 2nd Lt # Corporal 
& Staff Sergeant * Tech 5 (corporal) 
#® Sergeant 
aR a 
g h i j k | | | | | | | 
Mortar Squad = eh Notes 
Two spare LMGs and one bazooka in platoon 


headquarters to be manned by squad riflemen or 

the mortar squad. 

Assistant rifle squad leader is also demolition NCO. 

In February 1944 SMGs were replaced by rifles for 

the platoon sergeant and rifle squad leaders and 
R A a carbine for the mortar squad leader. The mortar 


gunner and three ammunition bearers received 
m n ° k k k carbines. 
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The HHC - a uniquely American concept — found at battalion, regimental 
and higher levels, requires further explanation. The “headquarters” comprised 
the unit commander, executive officer, and the principal staff officers. The 
“headquarters company” contained the elements supporting the commander 
and staff as well as the unit as a whole. There would be a regimental or 
battalion headquarters section within the company containing junior officers 
and enlisted men who worked for the staff. The medical detachments found in 
infantry regiments, artillery battalions, and other units were not attachments, 
but organic subunits assigned in the T/O. 

The three parachute infantry battalions, T/O 7-35, comprised an HHC, T/O 
7-36, and three rifle companies, T/O 7-37. The HHC had a six-man battalion 
headquarters, a 64-man headquarters platoon (company headquarters, 
battalion staff, communication, and mess sections), a 39-man mortar platoon 
(4 x 81mm mortars), and a 42-man machine gun platoon (8 x .30-cal. LMGs). 
The mortar and machine gun platoons were divided into two sections with 
each weapon crew constituting a squad. The machine guns were used for 
headquarters security and could augment rifle companies. The few separate 
parachute infantry battalions were organized identically to those organic to a 
regiment, but possessed a small medical detachment and a _ parachute 
maintenance section. 

The 124-man parachute rifle companies were organized into a 16-man 
headquarters and three 36-man rifle platoons. The platoons were self- 
contained with their own LMGs and mortars, rather than these being assigned 
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Demolitions Platoon, Parachute Infantry Regiment, 1942-44 
Platoon headquarters 


Legend 
| Platoon Commander (carbine) 
| Demolition Officer (carbine) 
| Platoon Sergeant (rifle, grenade 
launcher) 
u Q o 6 = “6 Bridge Carpenter (SMG) 
a b b c d e f 9g g 9 9 es Ol 


1st Demolition Section 
with grenade launcher) 
j Carpenter (carbine) 
k Demolition Man (carbine) 
a a a ® 
h i i j k k k k k k k k 


2d Demolition Section 


T Tech 4 (sergeant) 
#& Corporal | 
a ms re a * Tech 5 (corporal) 
eet i i j k k k k k k k k 


3d Demolition Section 


sections if necessary. 
The battalion demolition sections could be 
broken down into two or three teams as 
In February 1944 the platoon headquarters 
a a a ® was authorized four airborne motor scooters | 
h i i j k k k k k k k k 


ove 


d 

e Mechanic (carbine) 

f Messenger (carbine) 

g Basic Private (carbine) 

h_ Section Leader (carbine) 

i Assistant Section Leader (rifle, one 


BE istlt 
O 2ndtt 
& Staff Sergeant 
® Sergeant | 


Notes 

Platoon commander also a battalion 
demolition section officer. The three platoons’ 
officers could directly command battalion 


and an M9 bazooka, and the battalion 
demolition sections each received a bazooka. 


to a weapons platoon as in standard companies. Each 12-man rifle squad had 
a light machine gun with a dedicated crew with two other unmanned machine 
guns in the platoon headquarters for optional use. The reasoning behind this 
was to provide the platoon with a large amount of automatic firepower for 
raids or defensive situations and to make up for its light rifle strength. There 
were no BARs and only one submachine gun per squad. Members of the six- 
man mortar squad could serve as riflemen if their mortar was not needed or 
could man the extra LMGs. The platoon headquarters was assigned two officers 
and five enlisted men. There was an assistant platoon commander, as a platoon 
was carried aboard two C-47 transports, and officers served as jumpmasters; he 
could also serve as a replacement if the commander was lost and could help 
assemble and organize scattered elements. However, officer shortages mostly 
precluded the assignment of the assistant. The radio and code corporal, usually 
called a “radio and wire corporal,” and radio operator were to provide the 
necessary communications when operating independently deep behind enemy 
lines, again a legacy from the “raider” days. 

From 1942 until 1944, bazookas were not listed on parachute regiment 
T/O&Es. It was originally thought that they could not be dropped with a 
paratrooper. However, a special allocation was authorized in December 1942 
and rifle companies typically received four of the weapons, one for the 
headquarters and one for each rifle platoon to be operated by riflemen. There 
were no dedicated bazooka crews in the T/O through World War II. 


Table 4: organic weapons, parachute infantry regiment, 1942-44 


Weapon ~~ HHC __ Inf Bn(x3) SvcCo Total _ 
30-ca.MIMI903 rifle == sIS 40t—“<«é‘iSBSSC*«*i CTC 
30-cal.Mi carbine = (asit28t—(it‘zw OH 
.45-cal.M1928Al SMG 13 45 6 154 
AS-cal.MISIIAL pistol =I iSSs—ié«‘iOSSsC«idSTS 
ac. —. i «.  — ae 
Pans. - 5 > Valo Bs a 
60mm M2 mortar — 9 _ 27 
8Imm MI mortar _ 4 _ 12 

MI grenade launcher 


Glider infantry regiment 

Glider regiments were organized differently, having only two battalions of 
three companies. The companies had only two platoons, but they had three 
squads. Organized under T/O 7-51 of September 15, 1942 the regiment had 
73 officers, three warrant officers, and 1,678 enlisted men, for an aggregate of 
1,754 troops. It owed its compact size to the glider’s limited capacity, which 
was even more restrictive than the C-47 transport. The regimental HHC, T/O 7- 
56, consisted of a seven-man regimental headquarters, a 39-man company 
headquarters, a 34-man headquarters platoon (operations and intelligence 
sections, reconnaissance group — 29 men, headquarters, three squads with 
bicycles), a 70-man communication platoon (regimental and two battalion 
sections), and two 42-man AT platoons (headquarters, two two-squad sections, 
4 x 37mm). The service company, T/O 7-53, had a 21-man company 
headquarters, a 30-man regimental headquarters platoon (staff and supply 
sections), and a 34-man transportation platoon (maintenance, headquarters 
company transport, heavy transport, and two battalion transport sections). It 
had a 71-man medical detachment. 
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The glider battalions, T/O 7-55, had an HHC, T/O 7-56, and three rifle 
companies, T/O 7-57. The 178-man HHC had a three-man battalion head- 
quarters, a 42-man company headquarters (command and supply sections), 
a 42-man mortar platoon (headquarters and three two-squad sections, 
6 x 81mm), and a 44-man heavy machine gun platoon (headquarters, two 
two-squad sections, 4 x .30-cal. M1917A1 HMGs). The 155-man rifle 
companies had a 28-man headquarters, two instead of three rifle platoons, and 
a weapons platoon. The latter had a machine gun section with two LMGs and 
mortar section with two 60mm mortars. The rifle platoons had a headquarters 
and three rifle squads. Within the headquarters was a 60mm mortar crew. The 
rifle squads each had a BAR. Separate glider infantry battalions were designated 
“airborne infantry battalions.” 


Glider Infantry Regiment, T/O 7-51, i 


September 1942 ey 
1,602 
Off.9 off.5 
Off.8 2 
ah 1 oft.7 
_-; Enl. 217 [>< Jee Eni.79 Enl.71 


Off. = officers 4x30 HMGs 2x.30LMGs 
W.= warrant officers 6 x 81mm mortars 4x 60mm mortars 
Enl. = enlisted men 2x 2.36in. RLs 12 x 2.36in. RLs 


Glider Rifle Platoon, 1942-44 


Platoon headquarters 
a Platoon Commander (carbine) 
h b Platoon Sergeant (rifle) 
c Mortar Squad Leader (rifle, grenade 
a b c d e f f f f 9 9 Mortar Gunner (pistol) 


d 
e Assistant Mortar Gunner (pistol) 
1st Rifle Squad 4 Ammunition Bearer (carbine) 
h 
i 


itty 


2d Rifle Squad 


tate 


3d Rifle Squad 


teat 


Messenger (rifle) 
Rifle Squad Leader (rifle) 
Assistant Squad Leader (rifle, 
grenade launcher) 
j Automatic Rifleman (BAR) 
k Assistant Automatic Rifleman (rifle) 
| Ammunition Bearer (rifle) 
m Rifleman (rifle) 


Ist Lt 

2nd Lt 

Staff Sergeant 
Sergeant 

Tech 4 (sergeant) 
Corporal 

Tech 5 (corporal) 
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Glider Weapons Platoon, 1942-44 
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60mm Mortar Section 
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Machine Gun Section 


Machine Gun Squads 
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Legend 

a Platoon Commander 

b Platoon Sergeant 

c Instrument Corporal 

d Messenger 

e Section Leader (rifle, 
grenade launcher) 

f Squad Leader 

g Gunner (pistol) 

h_ Assistant Gunner (pistol) 

i Ammunition Bearer 


B isttt 

0 2ndtt 

& Staff Sergeant 
®& Sergeant 

® Tech 4 (sergeant) 
@ Corporal 

* Tech 5 (corporal) 
Notes 


All personnel armed with carbines 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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The individual and crew-served weapons, the number of rifle subunits, the 
transport elements, and the overall strength allocated to the 1942/43 
parachute, glider, FSSF, and standard infantry regiments are listed below, for 
comparison purposes. 


Table 5: Glider infantry regiment vs. regimental comparison 

Organic weapons, glider infantry regiment, 1942-44 

Weapon HHC Inf Bn (x 2) Svc Co Total 
.30-cal. M1/M1903 rifle 66 336 54 792 
.30-cal. MI carbine 149 231 24 635 
.30-cal. M1918A2 BAR _ 18 6 42 
.45-cal. MI9IIAI pistol 19 58 | 136 
.30-cal. M1919A4 LMG — 6 — 12 
.30-cal MI917Al HMG a a 

-50-cal. M2 MG _ _ 3 3 
37mm M3AI AT gun 8 — _ 8 
2.36in. MI/MIAI RL 2 30 10 72 
60mm M2 mortar —_ 12 _ 24 
8lmm MI mortar _— 6 _— 12 
MI grenade launcher 16 46 12 120 
Overall regiment numbers | 942-44, for comparison 

Weapon Parachute Glider FSSF Standard infantry regt 
.30-cal. M1/M1903 rifle 1,173 792 425 1,990 
.30-cal. MI/MIAI carbine 495 635 45 843 
45-cal.M1928Al SMG 154 _— 36 — 
.30-cal.M1918A2 BAR — 42 36 81 
.30-cal.M1919A4 LMG 132 20 36 18 
.30-cal.M1917Al HMG — _ _ 24 
37mm M3AI AT gun _ 8 _ 18 
2.36in. MI/MIAI RL 73 72 118 112 
60mm M2 mortar 27 24 18 18 
8Imm MI mortar 12 12 _— 18 
Rifle companies 9 6 6 9 
Rifle platoons 27 18 18 27 
Rifle squads 54 54 36 8! 
Trucks, all types 39 26 _ 214 
Total strength 1,958 1,678 557 3,087 


An analysis of the above allocations shows that the parachute regiment had 
about a thousand fewer men than the standard infantry regiment and 27 fewer 
rifle squads. The 27 “missing” squads amounted to only 324 men, so 700 
missing troops were mostly service and combat support soldiers. Such a 
shortage naturally had an affect on a unit’s ability to sustain itself in combat 
and provide support. The reduced manpower and lack of BARs were partly 
compensated for by the large number of light machine guns, submachine guns, 
and 60mm mortars. The parachute regiment’s main deficiency was in antitank 


guns; it relied on the divisional AA battalion for antitank support. The glider 
regiment, no matter what attempts were made to compensate for its low 
strength and firepower, only fielded about half the combat power of a standard 
infantry regiment owing to it missing a battalion and fielding a mere 18 instead 
of 27 rifle platoons. The special service regiment was smaller than most 
battalions, but still possessed more automatic weapon firepower than a glider 
regiment, even though it was only one third its size. 

Airborne units were especially lacking in 37mm/57mm AT guns. There were 
no 105mm cannon companies or .30-cal. M1917A1 water-cooled heavy 
machine guns for long-range direct fire support. The greatest disparity, though, 
was in rifle strength and this had the greatest impact on the ability of units to 
accomplish missions, compared to standard infantry regiments. They also 
struggled to maintain effective combat strength as casualties were suffered. 


Table 6: Rifle company headquarters 


Parachute (16 troops) Glider (28 troops) 
CO, Capt, carbine CO, Capt, carbine 

XO, Ist Lt, carbine XO, Ist Lt, carbine 

Ist Sgt, Ist Sgt, rifle Ist Sgt, Ist Sgt, rifle 
Opns Sgt, Sgt, rifle Mess Sgt, Ssgt, rifle 
Commo Sgt, Sgt, rifle Supply Sgt, Ssgt, rifle 
Radio Oper, Tech 4, rifle Clerk, Cpl, rifle 

Radio Oper, Tech 5, rifle (x 2) Armorer, Cpl, M1903 
Messenger, Pfc, rifle (x 3) Bugler, Tech 4, carbine 
Basic Pyts, Pfc, rifle (x 5) Cook, Tech 5, rifle (x 3) 


Cook’s Helper, Pfc, rifle (x 2) 
Messenger, Pfc, carbine (x 2) 
Basic Pvts, Pfc, rifle (x 13) 


Parachute and glider field artillery battalions 

The divisional artillery, T/O 6-200, was commanded by a brigadier general. The 
103-man headquarters and headquarters battery (HHB), T/O 6-200-1 of 
September 5, 1942 consisted mainly of operations, survey, and communications 
personnel. There was also a 49-man “divarty” medical detachment. 

The 573-man parachute field artillery battalion, September 5, 1942 T/O 6- 
21S, had a headquarters and service battery, three howitzer batteries, an AA and 
AT battery, and a 1S-man medical detachment. The headquarters and service 
battery, T/O 6-216, consisted of an eight-man battalion headquarters, a six- 
man battery headquarters, a 21-man operations platoon (operations section, 
instrument and survey section), a 24-man communication platoon 
(headquarters, wire and radio sections), a 104-man transport and maintenance 
platoon (battalion service, AA and AT battery, three battalion battery sections, 
and parachute maintenance and supply section), a three-man personnel 
section, and a 16-man battery maintenance section. 

The 98-man 75mm pack howitzer battery, T/O 6-217, comprised a five-man 
battery headquarters, a 24-man battery detail (radio and telephone operators, 
surveyors, forward observer team), and the 65-man firing battery. The latter 
consisted of a small headquarters, four howitzer sections (each with one tube), 
and an ammunition section (Sth Section), which handled ammunition supply 
and manned two .50-cal. machine guns and four bazookas. 

The 94-man AA and AT battery (Battery D), T/O 6-218, had a 10-man 
headquarters, two 25-man AA platoons (4 x .50-cal.), and two 17-man AT 


FSSF (5 troops) 
CO, Capt, carbine 
XO, Ist Lt, carbine 
Ist Sgt, Ist Sgt, rifle 
Radioman, Tech 5, rifle 
Navigator, Sgt, rifle 
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platoons (2 x 37mm). The battery also possessed 14 bazookas. This battery was 
tasked with protecting the battalion from air and tank attack, it being 
vulnerable to such threats behind enemy lines. 

The 384-man glider field artillery battalion, September 5, 1942 T/O 6-225, 
had a headquarters and headquarters battery, two howitzer batteries, and a 
13-man medical detachment. The HHB was organized into a six-man 
battalion headquarters, a six-man battery headquarters, a 23-man operations 
platoon (operations and liaison sections), a 25-man communication platoon 
(headquarters, wire and radio sections), and an 18-man battalion service 
section, a three-man personnel section, and a 15-man maintenance section. 

The two 137-man howitzer batteries, T/O 6-227, were organized differently 
to their parachute counterpart: they each comprised a four-man _ battery 


75mm Pack Howitzer Battery, Parachute Field Artillery Battalion, T/O 6-217, September 5, 1942 
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Antiaircraft and Antitank Battery (Battery D), 
Parachute Field Artillery Battalion, T/O 6-218, ! 
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headquarters, a 25-man battery detail, a 12-man maintenance section, and a 
96-man firing battery with six rather than four 75mm pack howitzer sections 
plus an ammunition section (7th Section) with six .50-cal. machine guns and 
four bazookas. 

There were organization differences in the artillery battalions. In the 82d 
Division, the 319th GFAB was organized into three batteries, each with four 
75mm pack howitzers. The 320th had two six-gun batteries armed with 
105mm M3 howitzers. It also possessed 75mm pack howitzers for glider 
landing; the 105mm pieces would be brought in by the sealift echelon. 


Divisional units 

The T/Os for the following units were all dated September 5, 1942. The 
airborne division headquarters and headquarters company, T/O 71-1, was 
organized into a 120-man division headquarters with 14 principal and special 
staff sections. The 80-man headquarters company had a headquarters, a special 
platoon with cooks and orderlies, a transport platoon, and a postal section. The 
36-man military police platoon was attached. 

The 505-man airborne antiaircraft battalion, T/O 4-275, was unique to the 
airborne division.!! On paper it included a 33-man headquarters and 
headquarters detachment, three 74-man automatic weapons batteries, three 
75-man machine gun batteries, and a 25-man medical detachment. The T/O 
allotted eight 37mm AT or 40mm AA guns per “automatic weapons” battery in 
two four-gun platoons. Initially Batteries A-C had only 37mm AT guns, but by 
1944 they had 57mm AT guns. Batteries A-C never possessed AA weapons and 
were purely AT units, leading to them being called “AT batteries.” The machine 
gun batteries, D-F, had twelve .50-cal. machine guns each and were referred to 
as “AA batteries.” Seldom necessary for solely AA support, they were often 
employed against ground targets. 

The airborne engineer battalion, T/O 5-225, had 436 men organized into an 
81-man headquarters, a headquarters and service company, two 103-man glider 


11 The infantry and armored division did not possess organic AA units, although in combat an AAA automatic weapons battalion 
‘was sometimes attached. 


Airborne Antiaircraft Battalion, T/O 4-275, September 1942 
i 
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Enl. 475 Off. = officers 
W.= warrant officers 
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So much attention is devoted 

to the parachute units that the 
service support units are often 
forgotten. Here a battalion mess 
section has its M1937 field stove 


set up beside a one-ton cargo 
trailer. The cooks wear one-piece 
mechanic's coveralls. 


engineer companies, a 139-man parachute engineer company, and a 12-man 
medical detachment. The engineer companies had a headquarters and two (glider) 
or three (parachute) three-squad platoons. A platoon was attached to an infantry 
battalion. The mix of glider and parachute companies was reversed in the 82d 
Division to accommodate the mix of glider and parachute infantry regiments. 

The airborne medical company, T/O 8-37, with 215 troops was organized 
into a headquarters section, a divisional medical supply section, and three 
medical platoons, one for attachment to each regiment. There was no centralized 
divisional aid station or field hospital. 

The airborne ordnance maintenance company could handle only 30-60 
percent of the division’s weapons and vehicle maintenance needs. Organized 
under T/O 9-87, the 77-man company had a headquarters, an ordnance supply 
section, and armament and automotive maintenance platoons. 

The airborne quartermaster company, T/O 10-327, had 90 men organized 
into a headquarters and supply section, and transport section. It distributed 
supplies delivered by gliders and airdrop from rear bases to the combat units. 

The airborne signal company, T/O 11-557, had 85 men organized into 
headquarters, message center, and radio platoons. A new T/O was issued on 
August 10, 1943 enlarging the company to 100 men and adding a wire platoon. 
This was needed to support units in ground combat. 


Table 7: comparison of glider/parachute engineer platoons 
| Glider Engineer Platoon Parachute Engineer Platoon 
| Platoon Headquarters: Platoon Headquarters: 

| officer, 12 enlisted; | officer, 7 enlisted; 

3x.30-cal. LMG; |x.30-cal. LMG; 

2x2.36in. RL 2x2.36in. RL 

Engineer Squad (x 3): Engineer Squad (x 3): 

8 enlisted 10 enlisted; 

IxMI flamethrower 
39 troops total 38 troops total 


Ist Special Service Force 


The brigade-sized FSSF was divided into two elements, the Combat Echelon and 
the Base Echelon. When overstrength it numbered some 2,500 troops. The 
urgent need to organize and ready the Force for combat meant that the Combat 
Echelon troops would conduct only training, and would perform no distracting 
garrison duties, unlike conventional units; there would be no KP, guard duty, 
or garrison work details, and the Base Echelon would bear this burden entirely. 
This unprecedented concept was retained when the unit was deployed. Rather 
than 100-plus man headquarters companies at regimental and battalion levels, 
they both had only a six-man headquarters. The regiments did have 19-man 
supply and two-man medical detachments. The combat companies had a five- 
man headquarters. This concept would not have worked for a conventional 
unit. The Force was trained to operate with few resources and its missions were 
of a nature where only light support was necessary. The forcemen were also 
trained in a multitude of skills, which enhanced its capabilities. A forceman 
could perform many necessary jobs and convalescing lightly wounded 
augmented the Base Echelon. The Combat Echelon did not possess a single 
vehicle, with all transport assigned to the Base Echelon including 110 x 2%-ton 
cargo trucks. The Force was to have been issued some six hundred T15 Weasel 
full-tracked cargo carriers, four to each combat section for its originally 
planned missions. The cargo carriers were not issued until 1944 in Italy when 
seven hundred and fifty T24 (M29) carriers, replacing the T15, were received. 
Only the Service Battalion used them, in small numbers. The remaining 
Weasels were distributed to other Fifth Army units as supply carriers. 

The three special service regiments each contained headquarters, supply 
and medical detachments, and two combat battalions. The regimental 
commanders were authorized to be colonels, but they were typically 
lieutenants colonel as were the battalion commanders. Regimental seconds- 
in-command were usually majors even though they were authorized 
lieutenant colonel. The battalions had a headquarters detachment and three 
combat companies, each with a headquarters and three combat platoons with 


Ist Special Service Force Combat Battalion, 
February 10, 1943—December 5, 1944 
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2x M1A1 carbines 
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Combat section strength was 12 men, but this was 


1x MAI carbine 1x M1A1 SMG 
augmented to 14-16 and often a 4—5-man mortar team 
was formed. Certain freedom was allowed when choosing 1xM1 rifle 10 x M1 rifles 
individual weapons. 1x 60mm M2 mortar 1x M1941 LMG 
MIAI carbines were often substituted with M1 carbines. 1x M1 flamethrower 1x M1919A4 LMG 
Johnson M1941 LMGs were obtained from the Marine Corps 1x 2.36in. M1 RL 
in May 1943. As they were lost and damaged they began 2x M7 GL 


to be replaced by M1918A2 BARs in the spring of 1944. 
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Combat Platoon, Ist Special Service Force, 1943-44 
Platoon headquarters 


iz 


1st Combat Section —® 


AAR 


2d Combat Section —® —q_me 


LEAR 


Legend 
a Platoon Commander (carbine) First Aid Technician (rifle) E istt ® Tech 4 (sergeant) 
b Platoon Sergeant (rifle) g Navigator Technician (rifle) 0 i 
c Section Leader (SMG) h_ Radio Technician (rifle) 2nd Lt ” Corpo 
i 


d Demolition Sergeant (rifle) Grenadier (rifle, grenade & Staff Sergeant 7 Tech 5 (corporal) 
e Mechanic Technician (rifle) launcher) a 
j Machine Gunner (BAR) Sergeant 
Notes 
Individual weapon preference was permitted and slightly higher numbers of SMGs were used. 
Machine gunners were armed with Johnson .30-cal. M1941 light machine guns, but as they were lost and damaged they began to be 
replaced by BARs in the spring of 1944. 
The crew-served weapons were manned as required. 
Some platoons formed 4—5-man mortar teams with over-strength personnel. 


a headquarters and two combat sections. The term “section” was used rather 
than “squad” owing to Canadian influence. The units were much smaller than 
even airborne units with the two-battalion regiments less than a third the size 
of a two-battalion glider regiment — even smaller than a parachute battalion. 
Its 2,341-man strength was authorized to be 30 percent overstrength, so the 
12-man sections typically possessed 14-16 men and some platoons formed a 
4-S-man mortar team. Each section and platoon possessed a pool of weapons, 
and latitude was permitted in the selection of individual weapons. The Force 
also possessed small combat communications and combat air detachments. 
The latter was to have five liaison aircraft,!2 but it was deactivated in June 
1943. From December 1942 to January 1943 the Training Regiment was 
formed to provide an abbreviated training program for new personnel. The 
Force went through about twice as many men during the selection and 
training process than in its authorized strength. A Cannon Company! was 
inherited from Darby’s disbanded 6615th Ranger Force in March 1944. Most 
of the surviving Rangers were assigned to the Force as replacements. The Base 
Echelon was concentrated in the 654-man Force Service Battalion. In Italy and 
France combat support elements were habitually attached to the Force in the 
form of a 75mm pack howitzer battalion, 4.2in chemical mortar companies, 
and an engineer company. 


12 It is unclear which aircraft were used; they are believed to have been Stinson L-5s and twin-engine Cessna C-78s (two of each) 
plus a Fairchild L-74. 
13 Four M3 halftrack-mounted 75mm AT guns, .50-cal. and .30-cal. machine guns, plus a 60mm or 8Imm mortar for ground use. 


Table 8: Ist Special Service Force 


Unit 


Force HQ Detachment 


Communications Detachment 


Air Detachment (deactivated June 1943) 


Cannon Company! 


Special Service Regiment (x 3) 


Regimental HQ Detachment 


Combat Battalion (x 2) 


Force Service Battalion 
HQ & HQ Company 


Service Company 


Maintenance Company 


Medical Detachment 
Notes 


Regimental Supply Detachment 
Regimental Medical Detachment 


Battalion HQ Detachment 
Combat Company (x 3) 
Company HQ 


Company HQ 

Force HQ Section 
Communications Platoon 
Guard Platoon [MPs] 


Company HQ 
Utility Platoon 
Supply Platoon 
Parachute Packing Platoon 


Company HQ 

Vehicle Maintenance Platoon 
Ordnance Maintenance Platoon 
Signal Repair Platoon 

Force Motor Pool 


Combat Platoon (x 3) 


| Transferred from 661 5th Ranger Force, March 1944. Estimated strength not included in totals. 
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Tactics 


Initial combat for airborne units took the form of swift, aggressive, coordinated 
action by individuals and small groups, due to the inevitable dispersion of 
paratroopers during jumps, the effects of enemy action and countermeasures, 
and the need for speed. Tactical flexibility and initiative were stressed. 

It is often said that airborne units fought like any other unit once 
delivered, and that “airborne” referred only to the means of delivery. It is true 
that basic infantry tactics were employed, taking into account minor 
organizational differences and the allocation of weapons, but there were 
many other differences. Airborne units were delivered behind enemy lines, 
usually dispersed, and seldom in contact with higher headquarters and 
adjacent units. The enemy was all around them, if not actually surrounding 
them. Conventional units attacked enemy lines in a concentrated formation 
with established communications. They received coordinated mass fire 
support while airborne units had little if any support other than organic 
weapons. Conventional units benefitted from a robust and responsive 
logistics system while paratroopers carried what they could on their backs 
and in their pockets. 

Mounting an airborne operation was a complex effort requiring 
considerable resources and lead time. The operation was conceived at army 
level, and this was where the nuts and bolts of the operation were put together. 
A simplified examination of the mounting of an airborne operation is provided 
below in a “what, when, where, and how” exposition. 

The high command (army) told the division what to do, that is, what the 
mission and primary objectives would be. The airborne unit’s mission had to 
support the overall army mission. 

The high command’s decision as to when the division would launch its 
attack depended on the time available for planning and preparations. A major 
decision was whether the operation commenced in night or day; both had 
their advantages and disadvantages. On the positive side, night drops increased 
the effectiveness of deception and in theory reduced the flak threat. However, 
the disadvantages were numerous: aircraft had difficulty keeping formation, 
recognizing landmarks, identifying DZ/LZs; gliders experienced difficulty 
landing owing to natural and manmade obstacles; and paratroopers 
experienced problems assembling and locating objectives. It was originally 
thought that daylight jumps increased the threat from enemy air defenses and 
fighters. It was found that if air superiority was achieved, flak could more easily 
be suppressed. Transports could more easily maintain formation during evasive 
action and once the paratroopers were on the ground they could assemble and 
move against AA positions more quickly. Consideration also had to be given to 
the time necessary to secure key objectives and takeout enemy positions to 
accommodate the amphibious or ground assault; the choice of day or night 
might be determined by the timing of the overall operation. Weather 
conditions at different times of the day had to be taken into consideration too, 
as well as forecast conditions. 

The where of the general area of the operation and key objectives were 
selected by the higher command, but DZ/LZs were selected by the division in 
conjunction with the airlift unit. Airlift routes had to be coordinated at the 
highest air force levels. Specific subunit objectives were selected by the 
division. Accurate terrain intelligence and the location of enemy units and 
facilities were essential. 


In terms of how, all principles of military operations had to be considered: 
mass, security, training, equipment, intelligence, planning, and coordination. 
Once the airborne force had been delivered, subordinate units were assigned 
missions and each echelon developed its own plans on how to accomplish it. 
Guidance was provided by higher echelons, and the plan reviewed to ensure it 
supported the parent unit’s mission and was feasible with the available resources. 
The parent unit would assign supporting assets to aid its subordinate units. 

Planning an operation began at least 30 days prior to its execution. In special 
circumstances less time might have been available, to exploit a window of enemy 
vulnerability for example. First, reconnaissance was conducted using maps and 
aerial photographs; intelligence was gathered on the area and enemy forces; and 
weather forecasts were studied. Planning was conducted from the top down, 
assigning objectives, forces to secure them, fire support, transportation, 
communications, command and control, and logistical support. Coordination of 
timing, routes, air and fire support was extensive at all echelons, covering higher, 
lower and adjacent units as well as the ground units with whom they would link 
up. Deception measures were also planned and coordinated. 

Next, the airborne units conducted training in small-unit tactics and with 
new weapons, executed practice jumps and assembly, ran sand-table exercises 
so that men could memorize landmarks, rehearsed their actions at the 


A good view of the T-5 troop main 
and reserve parachutes. The | 4ft. 
static lines are white. Note the 
camouflage paint on the helmets. 
(Allen Schoppe collection) 
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A |5-man stick prepares to board 
its C-47A. The jumpmaster brings 
up the rear, as he is the last to 
enplane. He will also be the last 
out the door following his stick. 
(Allen Schoppe collection) 


objectives, and gathered supplies. The units then moved to staging areas at 
departure airfields. There they learned their actual missions and objectives 
under tight security. Ammunition, rations, and supplies were issued and 
individual gear and airdrop containers packed. Chaplains visited units and 
final briefings were conducted. After this, the troops and equipment were 
loaded aboard their transports and gliders, and the force launched. 

Non-combat injuries were common for paratroopers and glidermen. 
Parachute landings on rough ground, in trees, or onto fences or buildings took 
their toll. The heavy equipment a paratrooper carried increased the risk of 
injury, and glider landings were little more than controlled crashes; gliders 
often struck obstacles and flipped over or clipped trees with their wings, with 
disastrous results. As a result of this, paratroopers received hazardous-duty pay 
in the form of $50 a month for enlisted men and $100 for officers, as well as 
special insignia and uniform distinctions — a noteworthy morale improver. By 
contrast, glidermen received no hazardous-duty or flight pay, nor special 
insignia; they wore standard infantry uniforms. Only in June 1944, just prior 
to the Normandy operation, did glidermen receive half the hazardous-duty pay 
of paratroopers and a glider badge. 


Airborne assault 


Most of the MTO airborne operations required lengthy flights over water, but still 
well within a C-47’s range. The flight route had to be coordinated with other air 
units and the Navy. Deception efforts took several forms: airlift routes were 
deliberately “targeted” at different destinations, or made to approach their true 
destinations from an unexpected direction; groups of bombers or empty 
transports were flown in troop-lift formations on misleading routes; or bombers 
dropped aluminum foil strips to interfere with and distract enemy radar. The route 
would naturally avoid known flak concentrations. Key considerations when 
selecting the air route included: 


¢ Covering the shortest possible distance. 

¢ Easy identification of prominent terrain features as landmarks. 

¢ The capacity for air traffic control for the hundreds of aircraft involved. 
¢ The avoidance of naval convoy routes. 


¢ Proximity to potential assault beaches. 

¢ The location of primary air support targets. 

¢ The presence of enemy radar installations. 

¢ The avoidance of excessive sharp turns in the flight course. 
¢ The prominence of landfall points. 

¢ The location of enemy flak positions. 


The selection of DZ/LZs was critical. The zones had to be of sufficient size to 
accommodate the assault forces, be relatively free of natural and manmade 
obstacles, have nearby landmarks available to aid in their identification, be 
within close proximity of the objective, be distant from enemy troop 
concentrations, and have areas of cover and concealment around the DZ/LZ. It 
was desirable for DZs to be a safe distance from large bodies of water (sea, lakes, 
and rivers). The minimum size for a battalion DZ was 800 x 1,000 yds, but in 
practice they were often larger; regimental DZs could be a couple of miles across. 
Glider LZs were at least 400 yds long, although greater length was sought to allow 
the many gliders to rest after landing (otherwise they would become obstacles for 
late-arriving troops). DZs and LZs were usually separated, and alternative DZ/LZs 
were seldom assigned, although additional DZs were usually designated near the 
objective for re-supply and reinforcement drops. DZ/LZs were identified by 
letters; pathfinders (paratroopers landing in advance of the main drop) would 
flash the appropriate letter in Morse code with signal lamps to identify it to the 
arriving aircraft. The distance of the DZ/LZ from the objective(s), the intervening 
terrain, the obstacles in place, and the local roads were critical since airborne 
troops mostly moved on foot and were heavily loaded. In some instances it was 
desirable to land directly on the target, but this was usually only suitable for raids 
against lightly defended sites. Landing a short distance from an objective was 
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Legend 
. Pathfinder team jumps in and marks DZ 


one to two hours prior to the battalion's 
arrival. 

BCT jumps in 36 sticks in four serials. 
Even in ideal conditions some sticks 
would be mis-dropped. 

Companies assemble at designated 
areas. 

Headquarters company rear remains in 
DZ area collecting stragglers and 
casualties, and recovering resupply 


drops. 

Demolition platoon assembles, and 
moves to destroy bridge and block road 
to enemy traffic. 

Companies B and C move to attack 
positions and the battalion forward CP 
is established. 

Company A occupies reserve position 
and 81mm mortar platoon provides fire 
support. 

Assault platoons move to line of 
departure and attack at specified time. 
Assault companies seize battalion 
primary objective (causeway exit from 
landing beach). 

Company C secures far side of 
causeway and Company B the near side, 
preparing for all-round defense. 
Company A moves to the village, clears 
it, and establishes a roadblock. 
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A jumper demonstrates exiting 
from a C-47A.A jumper had to use 
his hands to pull and thrust himself 
vigorously from the aircraft in order 
to clear its side. Note the fabric 
tape over hinges and latches to 
prevent fouling the deploying 
canopy. (Allen Schoppe collection) 


more practical, as troops were kept out of range of infantry weapons and 
hopefully remained unseen, depending on the terrain and vegetation. In 
addition, this space allowed the unit to assemble, collect supply containers, 
organize itself, assess the situation, before moving (a short distance) to 
accomplish its mission. Sometimes a unit had to be inserted a considerable 
distance from the objective(s), due to the extent of the defenses, the presence of 
enemy units and installations in the surrounding area, the nature of the terrain, 
the presence of built up areas, and the need to select a central DZ/LZ (caused by 
having multiple objectives lying in different directions). Jump altitudes varied 
from 600-1,800ft (but were usually conducted at 600-750ft) with the aircraft 
flying at a speed of 110 mph. 

Pathfinders, who were specially trained, jumped ahead of the main body, 
located the DZ/LZs, and marked them with signal lights, flares, fire pots, 
colored smoke grenades, marker panels, or Eureka radio transponders to be 
homed on by Rebecca receivers on guide transports. They were not always 
successful, owing to the short time allotted to accomplish this prior to the 
main body’s arrival, and were sometimes mis-dropped. The pathfinder concept 
was developed by the British and first used by the US during the Salerno jump. 
The first pathfinders were volunteers from the 5O0Sth PIR and were trained at 
the Fifth Army Airborne Training Center on Sicily. 

The transports would approach the DZ in multiple “V” formations 
containing three aircraft each, in serials of 45 aircraft, typically at five-minute 
intervals. A rifle platoon was carried in two or three C-47s, or seven or nine 
C-47s for a rifle company. The company CO, XO, first sergeant, other 
headquarters personnel, and attachments such as medics and forward 
observers were split between the transports. A 75mm howitzer battery required 


C-47s to move it. Four Waco gliders were needed for a rifle platoon with the 
company headquarters and weapons platoon split between the two rifle 
platoons’ gliders and a ninth one. A glider artillery battalion required 
24 Wacos. Gliders were towed in a “pair of pairs” with 48 tugs and gliders per 
serial. They could be towed in tandem, two to a tug, but more often only one 
was towed for safety. Towing two gliders also reduced tug range and increased 
fuel consumption. 

Assembly areas were designated for each company as were battery firing 
positions. In reality, though, owing to poor navigation, winds, avoidance of 
flak, misidentification of landmarks, and dispersed formations it was more 


Two paratroopers descend beneath 
their 28ft-diameter T-5 parachute 
canopies. The chest-mounted T-5 
reserve parachute was 22ft in 


diameter. Main canopies were white. 


In 1943 olive drab canopies were 
issued and in 1944 camouflaged 
ones were introduced, as shown 
here. The earlier colors remained 
in use until supplies were 
exhausted though. Reserve 
canopies were white. 
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common for paratroopers to be widely scattered, sometimes miles from their 
DZs. The situation was exacerbated as paratroopers found themselves in strange 
territory infested with enemy patrols and unable to determine where they were 
because they could not see landmarks amongst the trees in the dark. They 
might have to walk for miles to find identifiable terrain features. Individuals 
and small groups would join up and continue with their missions under 
officers and NCOs from other units. These groups would attack any enemy 
element found, destroy equipment and facilities, ambush convoys, cut 
telephone lines, and generally make a nuisance of themselves. While missions 
may not have been completed as intended and were sometimes delayed, the 
widely scattered paratroopers often created a great deal of confusion among the 
enemy. They often believed that many more paratroopers had been inserted 
than actually had been. 

Usually by daylight more groups had joined up, reached their objectives, 
and were consolidating. Resupply drops would be delivered and sometimes 
reinforcements, although the latter usually did not arrive until the following 
night. Resupply included ammunition, rations, radios, batteries, medical 
supplies, and water. For the southern France operation, 112 emergency plane 
loads of supplies were dropped on D+1. Ground forces would arrive within one 
to five days. Each battalion and regiment left seaborne detachments behind, 
and they arrived by landing craft to link up with their parent units with 
support personnel, vehicles, and the little heavy equipment they possessed. 


Ground combat 


For the most part, parachute and glider infantry employed standard infantry 
small-unit tactics. However, minor organizational differences had to be taken 
into account; parachute rifle platoons had two squads rather than three, and 
glider companies had two rifle platoons instead of three. The glider regiment, 
with its two small battalions, was a more complex affair. It lacked combat 
power; the absence of a “resting” reserve battalion limited its ability to sustain 
operations. As a result, it could not relieve a parachute regiment when engaged 
in extended ground combat, which made for an unbalanced division. 

To ensure sufficient combat power, objectives were usually assigned to units 
no smaller than a battalion; often only a partially assembled battalion would 
be able to conduct the attack. The objective could be a road chokepoint, 
assisting an amphibious force’s exit from the landing beach, a bridge, a road 
intersection, an airfield, or any other key terrain feature. 

Airborne operations were essentially economy-of-force operations attacking 
an exposed flank. If they did not concentrate their limited combat power, achieve 
surprise, and attack with overwhelming firepower, airborne units were 
ineffective. Because artillery support was limited, they were provided with a high 
percentage of automatic weapons and light mortars. Support from long-range 
artillery and the air were limited, and when present were often slow to respond. 

Airborne units typically conducted close-in assaults from unexpected 
directions. Being dropped behind enemy lines eased their ability to attack the 
enemy’s rear and flanks. They made maximum use of their automatic and crew- 
served weapons, and employed all their limited combat power forward, seldom 
retaining a reserve — the result of being scattered upon insertion and operating 
with men from other units. Once the troops had been consolidated, had linked 
up with their seaborne element, and were committed to frontline combat, 
airborne units operated much like conventional ones, with minor adjustments 
to tactics to take account of their smaller size and lighter support. 

The original proposal for airborne divisions recommended they be manned 
and armed to the same level as the infantry division, as far as possible. In 
reality, they were extremely light and compact. Usually they were not 
withdrawn immediately following relief by ground forces and continued to 
fight on, often for periods in excess of 30 days — the maximum that they had 


How the parachute rifle platoon 
fought 

The standard infantry rifle platoon 
operated with three |2-man squads. 
The platoon could move in a column of 
squads or with the squads on line, in a 
“V" (two squads forward, one to the 
rear), an inverted “V” (one forward, two 
to the rear), or echeloned left or right 
(as one arm of an inverted “V"). In the 
defense, all three squads were on line 
(there was no reserve). Each squad had 
a BAR for its base of fire. It was a little 
more complex for parachute platoons. 
They would move in basically the same 
formations, but had only two squads. 
When moving on line the squad light 
machine guns might be centered in each 
squad or on the flanks. Positioning them 
near the flanks allowed them to catch 
the enemy in a crossfire and also 
protected exposed flanks or gaps 
between platoons. Two spare machine 
guns were available for use in the 
defense to make up for reduced 
manpower and could cover a wider 
front. The 60mm mortar squad would 
follow the squads to the rear and 


immediately set up to fire when engaged. 


They could engage targets from 50 yds 
distance. If the mortar was unnecessary 
the squad might serve as additional 
riflemen or man a spare machine gun or 
bazooka. The platoon leader would 
follow the lead squad when in platoon 
column and the platoon sergeant would 
bring up the rear.When on line the 
platoon leader would position himself 
between and slightly behind the squads. 


The platoon sergeant would accompany 
the mortar squad in the rear. His rear 
position enabled him to collect 
stragglers and check for casualties. The 
radio operator accompanied the platoon 
leader, as did one of the messengers. 
The other messenger was detailed to 


the company headquarters. The attached 
medic might be with the platoon 
sergeant, as was the radio and code 
corporal. The latter would become a 
filler for any casualty. 


Parachute Rifle Platoon in the attack 


oe 


Enemy position 


dist ae 


Having established a base of fire, one squad 
would advance forward while the other would 
provide covering fire (fire and maneuver). 


been expected to fight for once committed. However, they were unable to 
present the same frontage as conventional units and lacked mobility and 
staying power. They were sometimes strengthened by additional artillery, 
armor, conventional infantry, and truck transport, but these were only 
temporary solutions. It was only in late 1944 that they were upgraded, but even 
then not to the same level as conventional units. 
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The 60mm M2 mortar was the 
principal indirect fire weapon that 
rifle companies relied on. The 
parachute company had one in each 
of the three rifle platoons while 
glider companies had one in each 
of two rifle platoons and two more 
in the weapons platoon. 


Weapons and equipment 


The weapons and equipment provided to airborne units 
were by necessity light and compact. Individual 
weapons (rifles, carbines, and submachine guns) had to 
be attached to paratroopers when dropped, for 
immediate use; containers could not be used for this, a 
practice that was found to be impractical and was 
gradually abandoned by the US and other nations. 
Heavier weapons and equipment were dropped in 
separate containers out of necessity, and had to be 
sufficiently light and compact to allow them to be 
packed in drop bundles, loaded onto aircraft and gliders, 
and manhandled by small groups of men post-landing. 
Standard weapons and equipment were used as much as 
possible to simplify production, and eliminate the need 
for special training and spare parts. Some standard items 
were modified so that they could be loaded onto 
transports and gliders. 


Infantry weapons 

It was originally envisioned that all paratroopers would 
be armed with the .30-cal. M1 carbine, then known as 
the “light rifle.” The carbine, while light and compact, 
proved to be a rather impotent weapon, ill-suited for 
general combat use. It was excellent for self-defense, but 
it lacked the range, penetration, and knockdown power 
necessary for a primary combat weapon. Fortuitously 
the M1 rifle was issued to rifle companies and the 
carbine used by weapons crewmen, officers, and 
support personnel. The semi-automatic M1 carbine 
weighed only 5.2 Ib. with a length of 35.6in. and had a 
15-round magazine. The M1A1 carbine was first issued in late 1942. This was the 
only small arm intended specifically for paratroopers. With its tubular stock 
folded it was only 25.4in. long, but slightly heavier at 6.19 Ib. The M1A1 was 
originally issued only to combat engineers, but by 1944 it was widely used by 
parachute infantry units. It was not uncommon for support units to use the M1 
carbine though. !4 

The .30-cal. M1 Garand rifle, while a heavy and somewhat bulky weapon at 
9.5 lb. and 43.6in. long, was easy for a paratrooper to jump with. This eight- 
round, clip-fed, semi-automatic rifle provided considerable firepower against 
enemies mostly armed with five-round, magazine-fed, bolt-action rifles. The 
M1 could be broken down into three components, making it easy to stow in 
individual jump containers, reducing its length by almost a quarter. 

Limited use was made of .30-cal. M1903, M1903A1, and M1903A3 Springfield 
bolt-action rifles up until 1943. A rifle grenade launcher was not available for the 
M1 rifle until late 1943; Springfields with an M1 grenade launcher were used 
until the M7 launcher for the M1 rifle became available. One or two M7 
launchers were issued per squad. These launched M9A1 antitank, M17 
antipersonnel, and various pyrotechnic signal (colored smoke and flare) 


14 The selective-fire M2 carbine with 30-round magazine was not issued until the end of the war and few, if any, saw combat. 


grenades. Hand grenades included the Mk II and Mk IIA1 “pineapple” 
fragmentation, Mk IIIA1 “concussion,” AN-M8 white smoke, AN-M14 thermite 
incendiary, M15 white phosphorus, and M16 and M18 colored smoke. 

It is surprising that few submachine guns were allocated, given their mission. 
Originally these were .45-cal. M1928A1 Thompsons, a heavy weapon at 10% Ib. 
with a 20-round magazine. By 1944 submachine guns were removed from the 
T/O&E, but they were still distributed to units, mainly to NCOs and sometimes 
others. The new Thompson .45-cal. M1 and M1A1 came into wide use from 
1943. It was simplified compared to the M1928A1, weighed 10.45 Ib. and had a 
30-round magazine. 

The .45-cal. M1911A1 Colt pistol was initially issued to all paratroopers in 
anticipation of their jumping in without shoulder weapons. When parachute 
regiments began to be organized in 1942 the widespread issue of pistols ceased, 
other than arming certain crew-served weapons gunners with them. 

The .30-cal. M1918A2 Browning automatic rifle (BAR) was not initially 
issued to parachute platoons, although some units obtained a few examples; 
instead they were issued to glider platoons. The 48in. long, 19.4 lb., 20-round 
magazine BAR was heavy and bulky for paratroopers, and could not be 
broken down into smaller components for jumping. However, by the time of 
the southern France operation the weapon had begun to be issued to 
parachute units too. 

The .30-cal. M1919A4 Browning light machine gun provided the rifle platoon 
with significant firepower. The belt-fed, tripod-mounted weapon weighed 45 Ib. 
and had a rate of fire of 400-550 rpm, about half that of the German MG34. 

The 60mm M2 mortar was provided to rifle platoons, while the 81mm M1 
was a battalion weapon. They weighed 38.5 lb. and 126 lb. respectively, with 
ranges of 1,985 yds and 3,290 yds. They were broken down into two and three 
man-packed loads, but were dropped in containers. 

An extremely important weapon for the airborne was the 2.36in. shoulder- 
fired bazooka antitank rocket launcher. Parachute infantry units were not 
authorized bazookas in the original September 1942 T/O, but their issue was 
authorized in December of that year. This provided the infantry with a 
lightweight, man-portable antitank weapon. The M1 bazooka (with two 
handgrips) was introduced in 1942 and the M1Al1 (one handgrip) in 1943. 
They both weighed 13.1 lb. and were 54.Sin. long. Paratroopers developed a 
tube-like canvas drop bag for the bulky weapon that was lowered on a rope 


A paratrooper of 2/509th PIR in 

North Africa examines a recovered 
German SM35 antipersonnel mine, 

known to the Allies as the S-mine 

or “bouncing Betty.” He is armed 

with a .30-cal. M1903 Springfield 

rifle and an MI918 Mk | trench 

knife (in the ground), widely issued 

to paratroopers and Rangers. 53 
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With few antitank guns, 
paratroopers became adept at 
the use of antitank mines along 
with their bazookas. Here an 
MIAI antitank mine is armed, 
and camouflaging sod is about 
to be placed over it. 


once the parachute opened. This was an awkward arrangement and the 
Airborne Command requested a two-piece bazooka that could be broken 
down in two sections for jumping and ground transport. This had the 
advantage of allowing for a longer tube to provide a 300-yard range as 
opposed to 250 yds. Regardless, the effective range was 100-150 yds. The M9 
and M9A1 (which featured an improved barrel coupling latch) were 
introduced in mid-1944; they were 6lin. long (31.5in. dissembled) and 
weighed 15.87 Ib. 

Parachute engineer companies had 27 M1 or M1A1 portable flamethrowers 
and from June 1942 the parachute regiment headquarters company had 12 for 
use by rifle companies. These were seldom used though. 


Crew-served weapons 


At first, parachute and glider units were provided with the 37mm M3A1 antitank 
gun. This 912 lb. weapon in theory could be dropped by air using several cargo 
parachutes and slung beneath a transport, but this was seldom done and it was 
usually landed by glider. By 1941 the 37mm was obsolete, and it began to be 
replaced by the 57mm M1 AT gun in 1943. This was a copy of the British 6-pdr 
Mk 4 AT gun on a Mk 2 carriage. However, the trails were too long and the carriage 
too wide to fit in a CG-4A glider. The 6-pdr Mk 4 gun on the Mk 3 airborne 
carriage with narrower wheel spacing, folding trails, and a smaller shield was 
issued to US airborne AT units instead of the American M1 after Italy. The British 


Glider artillerymen practice loading 
a 75mm MIAI pack howitzer into a 
CG-4A glider. The nose was hinged 
to allow loading and unloading. Two 
brace poles would be positioned 
under the tail to keep the glider'’s 
nose down during loading and 
unloading. 


The 37mm M3A\I antitank gun was 
copied from the German 3.7cm Pak 
35/36. The “thirty-seven” could only 
be delivered by glider. By 1941 it 
was obsolete, before it even saw 
combat in the Mediterranean. 
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75mm MIAI pack howitzer 

The 75mm MI pack howitzer was 
standardized in 1927. Modifications were 
made to the breech in the early 1930s 
creating the MIAI. It was still used on 


One important means of ground 
transport for airborne troops was 
the 71 Ib. M3A4 handcart. It was 
used to haul upto 200 Ib. of 
ammunition, mortars, and machine 
guns and their equipment. To the left 
of it in this photo is an A-5 aerial 
delivery container. 


the MI wooden-spoke-wheeled carriage 
for transport by pack mule, for which it 
could be broken down into six loads. 
This made it ideal for airborne use. The 
M8 carriage was developed in 1940 with 
steel wheels and pneumatic tires. This 
made it more readily towable by jeeps, 
its main prime mover, and could be 
relatively easily manhandled on the 
battlefield by its 12-man crew (larger 
than normal, but they were needed to 
move it). Besides the prime mover, each 
howitzer was provided a second jeep 
with a 4-ton trailer for ammunition. 


gliders. This 75mm version could be 
disassembled and airdropped in seven 
types of specially designed “paracrates” 
intended for specific components. 
Special “parachests” and a steel-wheeled 
“paracaisson” were used to drop 
ammunition. The complete howitzer 
weighed 1,340 Ib., had a range of 9,760 
yds, and could fire six rounds a minute. 
Ammunition included high explosive and 
high explosive antitank (shaped charge), 
and white phosphorus smoke. The 
“seventy-five pack” was also used by 
British airborne forces. 


It was easily loaded into transports and 


and American guns used the same ammunition. 

The primary field artillery piece for both parachute and glider field artillery 
battalions was the 75mm M1A1 pack howitzer. This little weapon had been in use 
by the Army since the late 1920s. With a modernized carriage it proved to be an 
ideal weapon for the airborne, capable of being transported in aircraft or gliders or 
airdropped. 

Some use was made of the 105mm M3 howitzer. This “snub-nose 105” was 
standardized in February 1942 and was a shortened M2A1 standard howitzer 
barrel mounted on a lightweight carriage. The 2,495 lb. weapon could not be 
airdropped, and was carried in gliders and transports. Its range was 8,295 yds - 
about 1,500 yds shorter than the 75mm pack and only about two-thirds the 
range of the standard 105mm M2A\1. 

Antiaircraft weapons were originally thought to be critical, as paratroopers 
expected to be vulnerable to air attack. However, the reality of airborne 
operations required air superiority in order to deliver the force, support, and 
sustain it, thus meaning there was little necessity for AA weapons. AA 
battalions were armed with .50-cal. M2 Browning machine guns on M2A1 AA 
mounts. The “fifty-cal” could also be fired from M3 ground tripods. The gun 
weighed 84 Ib. and the M2A1 mount weighed 375 Ib. 

The 40mm M1 Bofors AA gun was the standard AA weapon, but was 
substituted by antitank guns in divisional AA battalions. 


Vehicles 


Only 370 motor vehicles and 239 trailers were assigned to an airborne division 
in 1942, comprising 283 x %-ton 4 x 4 jeeps built by Ford or Overland-Willis, 
20 x %-ton 4 x 4 Fargo Motors weapons carriers, 82 x 24-ton 6 x 6 General 


yu 


Motors cargo trucks, three light sedans (staff cars), and two jeep ambulances. A 
standard infantry division had 2,764 vehicles. Only the vehicles absolutely 
necessary for combat were allocated. An airborne division needed significant 
motor transport augmentation not only in ground combat, but also for routine 
garrison and training support. The jeep was the prime mover for towing pack 
howitzers and AT guns and hauling their ammunition, with 102 assigned to 
the divisional artillery and 43 in the AA battalion. The rest of the jeeps were 
thinly distributed among all other units for hauling weapons and radios, for 
commanders, and utility duties. The Cushman airborne two-wheel motor 
scooter was standardized in March 1944 for use by couriers. Bicycles were 
available, but saw little use by American forces. From late 1944 kits were 
available to allow different truck models to be cut into two sections and 
modified so they could be disassembled and loaded in a C-47 transport. 


The 4-ton “jeep” utility truck was 
the main vehicle on which airborne 
units relied. It could be delivered 
by CG-4A glider and air-landed in 
a C-47A. They were used to tow 
37mm AT guns, 75mm pack 
howitzers, and /4-ton cargo trailers 
for ammunition as well as for 
transporting heavy radios. 


A /4-ton capacity “jeep” is loaded 
aboard a C-47A using 4 x 8in. 
timbers as a ramp, while the 
loadmaster looks on. The C-47 had 
been designed without the jeep in 
mind, but fortunately it could just fit 
through the cargo door. (Allen 
Schoppe collection) 
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The M9 ammunition cart or 
“paracassion” held eight 75mm pack 
howitzer rounds. It was collapsible 
with detachable steel wheels, and a 
drawbar allowing it to be airdropped 
under a cargo parachute. 


Waco CG-4A cargo glider 
Designed by Weaver Aircraft 
Company (from whence the 
name “Waco”), 13,909 of these 
aircraft were built, by 16 
companies. Production began in 
late 1942. The British called it 
the Hadrian. It was built of steel 
tubing, plywood, and canvas. The 
Waco could carry 15 combat- 
loaded troops and a crew of 
two. It could carry 4,060 Ib. of 
cargo such as a jeep, a 37mm AT 
gun, a 75mm pack howitzer, or a 
light bulldozer. One or two were 
towed by C-47 transports on 
lin.-diameter, 300ft-long ropes. 
A telephone line provided 
communications between the 
glider pilots and the tug pilots. 
The wire was known to break 
though, and two-way radios 
were later used. The towline 
could be released from either 
the tug or the glider. Towing 
speed was | 10—120mph. The 
number of gliders actually 
employed in Mediterranean 
Theater operations was rather 
small owing to production 
delays. They were shipped 
overseas in five crates and 
assembled at airbases, a process 
requiring almost 250 man hours. 
Paratroopers could jump from 

a glider, but this was never 
conducted operationally. 


The airlift 


The Douglas C-47 transport and the Waco CG-4A glider were virtually the only 
aircraft employed by the US airborne for tactical operations. The numbers 
required to deliver a division was significant. A parachute infantry regiment 
required 117 C-47s, and this was without attachments. A battalion required 36 
and a rifle company nine. A parachute field artillery battalion required 52 C- 
47s, and a battery 12 — as did a parachute engineer company. Since the 82d 
AbnDiv had two rather than one parachute regiment, two parachute artillery 
battalions, and two parachute engineer companies, 430 transports were 
necessary; a percentage of spare aircraft were needed too. However, this many 
aircraft were simply not available in the MTO, and the two RCTs were delivered 
in two lifts on different nights, diluting the division’s combat power and the 
shock effect. A total of 143 gliders plus their tugs were needed for the glider 
regiment, 59 for a battalion, and 11 for a rifle company. The division artillery 
headquarters needed 16 gliders, the glider artillery battalions 68, 26 for a 
battery, and the engineer battalion headquarters and the glider engineer 
company 29 and 10 respectively. The AA Battalion required 112 gliders, 18 for 
each of its six batteries. The divisional service support companies needed seven 
for the ordnance, 50 for the quartermaster, five for signal, 36 for medical, and 
10 for the division headquarters company and MP platoon. This totaled some 
550 jump aircraft and glider tugs. Aircraft were organized into “serials,” 
typically of nine aircraft, but their size varied depending on the unit they 
carried. Each aircraft dropped a “stick” of jumpers. 


Douglas C-47A Skytrain transport 
The C-47A, commonly known as the 
“Gooney Bird,” was the workhorse of the 
airborne divisions. General Eisenhower 
called it one of the most vital pieces of 
equipment to contribute to winning the 
war.A modification of the commercial twin- 
engine DC-3, the C-47A was accepted by 
the Army Air Forces in 1941 to become 

its primary troop transport. Some 10,000 
were built, including those used by the US 
Navy and Marine Corps (as the R4D), RAF 
(Dakota), and Red Air Force (Lend-Lease 
and license built as the Lisunov Li-2). It was 


an excellent jump aircraft and could tow 
one or two gliders. It could carry up to 28 
combat-loaded soldiers and had a 3—4-man 
crew to a cursing range of |,500 miles (less 
when towing a glider). Typically a stick of 
15-19 jumpers could exit from the left 
troop/cargo door. Up to 6,000 Ib. of cargo 
could be carried including a jeep and trailer 
or 37mm AT gun or 75mm pack howitzer 
with 25 rounds of ammunition. Drop 
bundles could also be carried beneath the 
wings and fuselage. Troop carrier squadrons 
were assigned |8 C-47s augmented by the 
same number of CG-4A gliders. 


Command, control, 


communications, and intelligence 


Command and control 
An airborne operation was directed, planned, coordinated, and controlled from 
field army level. It was earlier envisioned that airborne operations would be 
largely conducted by battalions, regiments, and relatively small multiple- 
regiment task forces. The division became an essential echelon of command for 
the planning and coordination of the tactical airborne operation. During the 
assault and until link up, the airborne forces were directly under field army 
control. Once link up was established, the airborne unit would be placed under 
the control of a corps for ground combat. 

The division headquarters, the key command and control echelon, was 
divided into two echelons. The actual composition of each one varied, 
depending on divisional preferences or tactical necessity. The forward echelon 
would accompany the assault echelon and itself was usually spilt, with only 
essential personnel going in with the assault. The remainder would arrive by 
glider a day or two after the assault. The forward echelon typically consisted of 
the division commander, assistant division commander, G-1 (personnel), G-2 
(intelligence), G-3 (operations and training), G-4 (supply), and a small number 
of personnel working for them; division artillery commander; divisional 
engineer, chemical, and signal officers; and a forward message center. The 
divisional artillery, engineer, and signal officers doubled as the respective unit 
commanders. The rear echelon remained at the divisional base maintaining 
support until a sea/land line of communications was 
opened. It would then join the rest of the division, 
especially if committed to prolonged ground combat. 
Even then a small rear detachment and convalescents 
remained at the rear base. The rear echelon consisted 
of the adjutant general, inspector general, 
quartermaster, ordnance, judge advocate general, 
finance, chaplain, and medical sections plus a message 
center and minimal supporting services. 

A main tactical command and control echelon was 
the regiment. The regimental headquarters consisted 
of the commander (colonel), executive officer 
(lieutenant colonel), the S-2 (intelligence), S-3 
(operations and training), S-4 (supply) — all majors - 
the S-1 (personnel, captain), and two _ liaison 
lieutenants (one going to the division HQ and the 
other to the division artillery). Within the head- 
quarters company were a 12-man intelligence section 
and a five-man operations section to support the staff. 
The S-2 and S-3 along with their sections accompanied 
the commander in the field. The S-1 and S-4 remained 
with the rear echelon and the service company. Their 
supporting personnel were assigned to the service 
company’s regimental HQ platoon, which contained 
the administrative personnel. The battalion head- 
quarters was extremely austere: CO (lieutenant 
colonel), XO (major), S-3/S-2 (captain) and S-1/ 
adjutant (captain). 


Maj Gen James M. Gavin as 
commander of the 82d AbnDiv, the 
youngest divisional commander in 
World War II. During the division's 
service in the Mediterranean 
Theater he was the assistant 


division commander. 
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Maj Gen Robert T. Frederick as 
commander of the 45th InfDiv. 


He had organized the Ist Special 
Service Force leading it through 
Italy and then commanded the 
Ist Airborne Task Force in 
southern France. 


A 1942 schematic of a parachute 
infantry regiment's radio net. The 
three-digit numbers beside the 
radio set symbols represent its SCR 
model number. Radio nets became 
more complex as unit organization 
and tactics evolved. 


Command and control of inserted airborne forces were extremely difficult 
when elements were widely dispersed, disorganized, unable to make contact with 
higher headquarters, and had lost leaders or communications equipment - to say 
little of the general confusion of combat. It required aggressive leadership at all 
echelons to regain control and get the troops organized. Paratroop officers were 
especially known for their ability to collect scattered troops from different units, 
organize them, and continue their mission. 

Airborne units would conduct the assault with skeleton staff and 
communications personnel. Command posts were kept small and as mobile as 
possible. It was common for airborne commanders to lead from the front; it 
was not unusual to hear stories of senior grade paratrooper officers collecting 
small groups of scattered men and leading their ad hoc “platoons” and 
“companies” to seize objectives. Headquarters and administrative personnel 
not participating in the initial assault would arrive on later flights or with the 
seaborne element. A small number of administrative, service personnel, and 
convalescents were left with the rear detachment as the division’s base. 


Communications 

The communications requirements for airborne units were similar to that of 
ground units, namely maintaining contact with higher, lower, adjacent, and 
supporting units. One distinction was that deployed airborne units were located 
far from higher headquarters and their supporting bases. Field telephones were 
relied on heavily by conventional units, but this was impractical for airborne 
units as they were widely scattered, on the move, and did not possess a frontline; 
radios were more practical. Period radios were heavy, complex, delicate, and 
temperamental — not conducive to airborne operations. Air-ground radio contact 
was critical and special radio sets were developed. Other means of air-ground 
communications included signal lamps, marker panels (which could be used to 
spell out simple messages), colored smoke grenades, signal flares, and message 
drops and pick-ups. Carrier pigeons were tried, but were neither reliable nor quick 
enough. All of these means could transmit basic information only, and radio was 
necessary for complex messages and for maintaining continuous contact. 

On the ground and between units, radios were employed along with 
messengers; once the situation stabilized, TS-10 sound-powered field 
telephones were used by parachute units and EE-8 telephones by glider units. 

The primary radio at company level was the SCR-536 “handie-talkie” with 
one in each platoon and five in the headquarters — one each for the CO, XO, 
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and three spares. These were all on the same 
frequency, allowing the platoons and company 
headquarters to talk to one another — the “company 
net.” The battalion communication platoon’s radio 
section operated all radios on the “battalion net.” 
These were mostly SCR-511 “pogo stick” radios. One 
of 12 operators and radios were detailed to companies, 
staff sections, and other elements as necessary. Two 
more SCR-511s were for air-ground communications 
and another to talk to the regiment. Eight back-packed 
SCR-195 radios were available for use in lieu of the 
SCR-511s. The SCR-195 and 511 were soon replaced 
by the SCR-300 “walkie-talkie” back-packed radio. 
The regiment had an SCR-284 on the “division net” as 
well as a jeep-mounted SCR-197 for longer-range 
communications. An SCR-188 radio, transportable in 
two large cases, was on the “division administrative 
net.” There were also six jeep-mounted SCR-284 radios 
for rear detachments. 

Messengers were employed at all levels, but only for 
intra-unit contact. At company level there were two 
messengers in each platoon. When deployed, one was 
sent to the company headquarters and one remained 
with the platoon, and they were employed for contact 
between the headquarters and platoons. The SCR-536 “handie-talkie” radio 

It was originally envisioned for parachute platoons to be equipped with an was the primary radio used at 
SCR-284 radio and an M209 cipher machine, providing them with long-range platoon and company levels. On 
secure communications when operating semi-independently on raids. These a ees ay | eae rare m 

; 3 : 3 approximately one mile. 
were never issued, although the platoon retained its radio and code corporal 
and radio operator (the former was often called a “radio and wire corporal”). 
Glider and standard platoons possessed neither of these personnel, even 
though they were equipped with the hand-held SCR-536. 

Communications were conducted by Signal Corps radio, telephone, and 
switchboard operators and wiremen assigned to the regimental communication 
platoon and the battalion section. Both of these elements operated a message 
center serving as a “traffic control center” for messages. 
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The SCR-511 “pogo-stick” radio 
was used for contact between 
battalions and regiments and 
supporting elements. It had a five- 
mile range. Originally developed 
for the cavalry, the pole protruding 
from the bottom allowed it to 


be carried in a guidon holder on 
horseback and had nothing to do 
with its operation. 


Note: 


Pre-arranged air-ground marker 
panel signals. There was no 
standardized system.A new system 
would be developed for each 
operation. 


OY 


Meaning: Enemy resistance 
within SOO yards 
in this direction; 
request air attack. 


Improvised arrow) 
12'-15' long, 18"-24" wide. 
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AMMUNITION 
NEEDED 
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Intelligence 


Regiments and_ battalions possessed a_ small 
intelligence section under the S-2 officer. Intelligence 
was critical for airborne units as they would be 
operating behind enemy lines with little outside 
support. Knowledge of the terrain, enemy positions 
and facilities, the enemy’s ability to react to the air- 
delivered intrusion, and the weather were even more 
important to them than to conventional units. As 
critical as intelligence was, the fact it had to be 
collected from behind enemy lines made it all the 
more difficult to obtain and assess. Maps were 
outdated so aerial photographs were heavily relied on; 
these would be updated as planning progressed right 
up to a day or two before launching the mission. 
Individual paratroopers were even sometimes issued 
maps, which could take the form of simple sketches 
for orientation if mis-dropped. Paratroopers 
themselves proved to be an invaluable source of 
intelligence as ground units advanced. They would 
relay information on enemy concentrations, obstacles, 
minefields, and the like to higher headquarters, which 
was forwarded to other ground units. 

Standard infantry regiments possessed an intel- 
ligence and reconnaissance platoon and battalions an 


intelligence and reconnaissance section. These jeep-mounted scouts were the 
commander's eyes and ears. Parachute and glider units did not possess these. 
The 82d AbnDiv formed a provisional foot-mobile reconnaissance platoon to 
provide the division with a modest intelligence collection asset. 
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Meanin>s: Enemy resistance 
| within 1,000 yards 
in this direction; 
request air attack. 
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Combat operations 


North Africa 


The 2d Battalion, 503d PIR had been in Scotland since July 1943, training with 
and even integrated into the British Ist AbnDiv. Early planning saw the 
inclusion of the division in Operation Roundup, the 1943 invasion of France, 
and later in Gymnast, the early plan for invading northwest Africa. The 
battalion was redesignated 2d Battalion, 509th PIR on November 2. The use of 
the Ist AbnDiv in the subsequent Operation Torch in northwest Africa was 
cancelled, but the US battalion and a British battalion, followed by the sea- 
transported 1st UK Parachute Brigade, would participate. The 2d Battalion 
formed the Provisional Scount Company in March 1943. It was redesignated 
Provisional Company G in December and disbanded in March 1944. 

The 556-man Parachute Task Force was tasked to seize La Senia and Tafaroui 
Airfields five and 20 miles, respectively, south of Oran, Algeria where the Center 
Task Force would land from the sea on November 8, 1943. The British battalion 
would not be dropped on its mission further to the east until the 12th. The 


Allied airborne operations, 
North Africa, 1942 
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US aviation engineer troops at 
Youks-les-Bains Airfield, Algeria. It 
was secured by the 2/509th PIR on 
November 15, 1942. This photograph 
demonstrates the rugged rocky 
terrain the paratroopers had to 
contend with during many of their 
jumps in the MTO. 


2/509th PIR under Col Edson D. Raff departed from the south coast of England 
on the night of November 7 aboard 39 C-47s of 60th Troop Carrier (TC) Group. 
It was not known if the 105,000 Vichy French defenders would strongly resist, 
put up a token resistance, or capitulate. Depending on the French response the 
paratroopers were prepared to conduct a combat jump or air-land peacefully on 
the airfields. Unfortunately just prior to take-off the paratroopers were told the 
French would not resist and to air-land at La Senia. This was not only the first 
US combat jump, but would be the longest flight to deliver an airborne unit 
during the war. The transports flew 1,500 miles, almost half of it over neutral 
Spain, and encountered foul weather over the Mediterranean causing their 
formation to break up. Small groups or single aircraft arrived scattered over 
Algeria. Others landed in Gibraltar, and French and Spanish Morocco. 
Insufficient charts had been provided, some crews were inadequately briefed, 
and winds hampered dead reckoning navigation. Two clandestine navigation 
beacons in the Oran area were never located by the transports. Regardless, 33 of 
the transports reached the Oran area after dawn on the 8th. The few planes 
reaching La Senia were fired on while attempting to land. Many landed on the 
Sebkra d’Oran salt flat west of the city, only to be strafed by French fighters. A 
few transports dropped their paratroopers, but they were far from their 
objectives. Raff managed to assemble some 250 men and attempted to attack a 
French armored column, but it turned out to be American tanks from the beach. 
The disgruntled paratroopers marched to Tafaroui, which in the meantime had 
been secured by ground troops. Others were captured by French troops, but were 
soon released after the ceasefire. In the afternoon about 25 of the reorientated 
pilots managed to take off and fly into Tafaroui to meet those who made it there 
on foot, only to be shelled by the French. Eight paratroopers were killed and 
some two dozen wounded, and two airmen killed. The mission proved to be far 
too ambitious and the aircrews undertrained. 

The mission accomplished nothing and even if successful would have 
contributed little. It would have been better to fly the battalion in after the area 
had been secured by ground forces, preserving it to aid the advance eastward. 

Firmly ashore, the American and British forces pushed east to Tunisia to 
attack the Axis rear. On November 11 the British 3rd Parachute Battalion 
arrived at Maison Blanche Airfield outside of Algiers 
followed by 304 men of 2/S509th aboard the 25 C-47s. 
The British jumped in and secured the coastal Bone 
Airfield near the Tunisian border the next morning. 
On the 15th the skeleton 2/509th departed Maison 
Blanche and after a 275-mile flight in 20 transports 
jumped on Youks-les-Bains at 0945 hours. Tabessa 
(Tébessa) Airfield, 10 miles to the east, was the 
original objective and itself 10 miles from the 
Tunisian border, but it was realized that Youks-les- 
Bains was larger and the mission was changed. 
Welcomed by the French defenders of this airfield 100 
miles inland, Raff soon secured Tabessa and then 
moved the unit 80 miles southwest by land into 
Tunisia to secure Gafsa. As a sign of regard the French 
3° Régiment de Zouaves presented the battalion with its 
crest, which is still worn by the unit. The British 
conducted two more jumps with late-arriving 
battalions on the 16th and 29th. 

The last American jump in North Africa was a raid 
to blow a bridge on the German supply line 110 miles 
behind the front. Only 33 men, including two French 
paratrooper guides, participated in the December 24 El 
Djem, Tunisia raid. The men were selected from 


different units, insufficiently trained, and poor navigation led to their being 
misdropped. The bridge was not located and the raiders were discovered by a 
patrol. They did manage to blow the railroad track, but only eight reached 
Allied lines a month later; nine were dead and 16 had been captured. 

The battalion went on to fight at Kasserine Pass, Feriana, Sheitla, and Faid 
Pass. From December 1942 to June 1943 the battalion conducted training at 
Oujda, French Morocco and operated the Fifth Army Airborne Training Center, 
training its own replacements and giving glider pilots infantry training. Maj 
Doyle R. Yardley took over the battalion in March 1943. The battalion’s 
airborne operations were less than exemplary, through no fault of its own. It 
was learnt that missions had to be meticulously planned, rehearsed, and that 
aircrews required a high degree of training. 


Sicily 

The 82d AbnDiv arrived at Casablanca, Morocco on May 10, 1943, the day 

after Axis forces surrendered in Tunisia. It bivouacked at Oujda 400 miles east 

and the veteran 509th PIB was attached (it had even more trouble integrating 

into the division than the SOSth). Training for the invasion of Sicily 

commenced immediately with the target date set for July 10. The division 

now had seven parachute and two glider infantry battalions as opposed to 

the three parachute and four glider as originally envisioned. Sicily was 

defended by six Italian coastal and four mobile divisions reinforced by two Flight routes, Operation Husky | 
strong German divisions. and Il, July 9/11, 1943 
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Seventh Army’s planning of the airborne portion of Operation Husky went 
through many changes. The 82d tried to convince the planners that a 


A portion of a nylon escape map 
carried by paratroopers depicting 


Sicily and southern Italy (Corsica daylight jump would be more successful than a nighttime one, but this was 
is inserted). Gela is not annotated, ignored. It was intended for both parachute regiments to be dropped behind 
but is at the road junction between the landing beaches to block enemy counterattacks, but there were not 
Licata and Vittoria on Sicily’s enough aircraft to do this. The British Ist AbnDiv was going in as well to 


southwest coast. Salerno is located ‘ : A eeiz A ae 
at the head of the large bay anit of support their landings, which engaged four British and Canadian divisions, 


Naples. The outline of northern Italy 4nd a large percentage of the 360 American transports would have to deliver 
on the reverse side can be seen them; only 20 British transports were available. There were also very few 
too. (Allen Schoppe collection) gliders available and all would go to the British. After heated debate over the 
allocation of aircraft, it was decided the British would 
land 2,075 glider troops on the lower east coast while 
3,405 American paratroopers would be inserted on 
the lower southwest coast where four US divisions 
would land. A rivalry existed between the two forces 
as both wished to excel during the first major Allied 
airborne operation. The 82d was allotted 250 C-47s, 
allowing only a single regiment reinforced by a 
battalion to be dropped on D-Day. Both American 
and British follow-on forces would have to be 
delivered the next night using surviving aircraft. The 
US Sist TC Group with glider experience was 
assigned to the 82d. The 52d TC Group would tow 
the British gliders, of which it had no experience; the 
assignments were made based on their association 
with US and British units in North Africa. The staging 
area was Kairouan, Tunisia where 18 airfields had 
been built. The 82d was moved there in late June to 
be as close as possible to Sicily. As a deception 
measure, the troop planes flew 250 miles due east to 
Malta then turned north 100 miles to their targets. 

Husky I would entail parachuting in a 3,406-man 
regimental combat team onto four battalion DZs on a 
north-south line five miles east of Gela about three 
hours before the Ist InfDiv landed to the south and 
southeast. The paratroopers would attempt to block 
German counterattacks, link up with the ground 
forces, and seize Ponte Olivo Airfield 54 miles north- 
northeast of Gela. 

The force departed at 2045 hours, July 9 aboard 226 
C-47s with 3/504 PIR in the lead. The 100-mile-long 


| 505th Parachute Regimental Combat Team, Operation Husky | 


| 505th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
3d Battalion, 504th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
456th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 
Battery D (AA), 80th Airborne AA Battalion 


Company B, 307th Airborne Engineer Battalion 


stream soon dispersed owing to inexperience with night navigation and high 
winds. They were so scattered by the time they reached Sicily there was no 
formation and troops were scattered all over the south and even the center of 
the island, up to 65 miles away. Eight aircraft were downed and 10 damaged. 
Only 20 percent of the force landed near their DZs. One company and part of 
another managed to secure a road junction east of Gela, a key objective. The 
rest fought as guerrillas creating a good deal of confusion as they roamed the 
countryside in small bands armed with bazookas and demolitions. Some were 
so far east that they linked up with the British. For others, it would be weeks 
before they made their way to friendly lines. The British operation was a 
disaster with only 54 gliders landing on Sicily, four on the LZ. The other 83 
went into the Mediterranean being released too far from shore because of poor 
navigation and aircrew fear. Some 600 men were dead, missing, or wounded. 

Husky II was launched on the night of July 11 —- 2,304 men aboard 144 C-47s 
as a scheduled reinforcement drop. The planes followed much the same route 
as Husky I and this time formation was maintained. 

The first sticks jumped at 2240 hours over Farello Airfield, but US ships 
opened fire believing they were German bombers. AA units ashore opened fire 
as well. Troops were dropped early east of the DZ and the formations scattered. 


504th Parachute Regimental Combat Team, Operation Husky II The Gela Plain on the southwest 


coast Sicily, the intended DZ area 
504th Parachute Infantry Regiment (less 3d Battalion) for the 505th PIR on July 9, 1943 


and the 504th PIR on July I 1. Only 

20 percent of the paratroopers 

landed on or near their DZs. Gela 
ae J is in the background on the coast. 


376th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 


Company C, 307th Airborne Engineer Battalion 


Operation Husky I, Gela, Sicily, July 
9-10, 1943 


The transports suffered 23 downed and 37 damaged. To compound matters, 
Allied ground troops fired on paratroopers thinking they were German airmen. 
At least 48 paratroopers were killed by friendly fire and 350 wounded. Ninety 
aircrew were dead, missing, or wounded. Eight transports returned without 
dropping troops. No blame was allocated following this terrible incident; it was 
considered that all parties bore responsibility, and apportioning blame would 
only create intense inter-service rivalry at a very sensitive time. The disaster was 
kept secret until March 1944. 

On July 12 the 325th GIR was loaded in gliders for administrative delivery 
to Sicily, but the lift was cancelled because of the British glider disaster. 2/SO9th 
PIR, 80th Airborne AA Battalion, and the glider artillery battalions remained in 
Tunisia as part of the Seventh Army Reserve. On July 16 Ridgeway had 
accounted for 3,883 of his 5,307 paratroopers. This was after 400 division 
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Troopers of the 505th PIR en route 
to Sicily, July 9, 1943. Seventeen 
jumpers are seen here, a typical 
load for a C-47A.The small packs 
secured to the hull over their heads 
are aviation first aid kits. 


headquarters and assault unit rear detachments’ personnel were flown in 
aboard $1 transports. The final British operation was the delivery of 2,000 
paratroopers and heavy weapons by glider on July 13. They, too, received fire 
from friendly ships, but this time only lost two aircraft. In all 14 transports 
were downed, 35 damaged, and 25 turned back. Jumpers were widely scattered, 
but the objective bridge was secured. However, the paratrooper’s depleted 
strength resulted in them being forced off the bridge. 

Despite being widely scattered, the US paratroopers aided in disorganizing 
the Hermann Goring Panzer-Division’s counterattacks. It was on Sicily that the 
504th PIR received the nickname “Devils in Baggy Pants,” a moniker attributed 
to them by the Germans. By the 16th the Allies had cleared southern Sicily and 
began pushing north, the British up the east coast and the Americans along the 
southwest. The 82d AbnDiv task force, still with many troops unaccounted for, 
was assigned a narrow coastal zone with the 3d InfDiv on its right, and moved 
up the coast against token resistance beginning on the 19th. During this period 
it was attached to the Provisional Corps along with the 3d InfDiv and traveled 
over 100 miles to reach Palermo on the north coast. To augment the division’s 
austere transportation capabilities during the drive north it was provided 
twenty-four 2%-ton and seven 3-ton cargo trucks from the corps, and another 
eighty-three 24-ton trucks from the 9th InfDiv. The 9th InfDiv’s 39th Infantry 
was attached to the 82d from the 17th along with other units: 


82d Armored Reconnaissance Battalion, 2d ArmdDiv 


83d Chemical Battalion (Motorized) (4.2in. mortar) 


Ist Battalion, 20th Engineer Combat Regiment 

Ist Battalion, 77th Field Artillery Regiment (155mm Howitzer) 
26th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer), 9th InfDiv 
34th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer), 9th InfDiv 
62d Armored Field Artillery (105mm SP Howitzer) 


detachment, 56th Medical Battalion | 


j 


The 82d established blocking positions to the north and covered the 
assembly of the 2d ArmdDiv, which would advance north. The 39th RCT, 82d 
Reconnaissance Battalion, 77th Field Artillery Battalion and Ist Battalion, 77th 69 
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Pfc Ken Nicoll of 2d Battalion, 504th 
PIR in Sicily. He is armed with an 
M1903 rifle, German 7.65mm PPK 
pistol, and two M1918 Mk | trench 
knifes. His jump suit is dabbed with 
green paint. In the midst of clearing 
a town a local photographer offered 
to photograph the paratroopers. He 
developed their pictures and caught 
up with them as they cleared the 
street. (Allen Schoppe collection) 


Field Artillery Regiment were relieved from the 82d on 
July 20. The SOSth PIR cut across the western bulge of 
Sicily and took Trapani on the 23rd. The 504th PIR 
moved north to Castellammare, seizing it the next 
day. Over 23,000 Italian prisoners were taken by the 
82d. Seventh Army forces reached the north coast on 
the 22nd and 23rd, then pushed east along the north 
coast as the British drove up the east coast. Axis 
defenses collapsed when Palermo fell on the 22nd. The 
Ist and 3d Ranger Infantry Battalions (Force X) were 
attached to the 82d at that point. The remaining 
defenders were pushed into the island’s northeast end, 
but the advance slowed. From August 11 the defenders 
were able to evacuate 40,000 German and 62,000 
Italian troops to the mainland before the Allies 
reached Messina on the 16th. That same day an 
American regiment conducted an amphibious landing 
on the north coast at Spadafora in an effort to block 
the enemy withdrawal, but most had already passed. 
2/SO09th PIR was to have jumped in to support the 
landing, but the airborne phase was cancelled. The 
82d then undertook occupation duties. 

Sicily proved to be a far from successful airborne 
operation and was almost the undoing of the airborne, 
with calls to convert the divisions to light infantry. 
Eisenhower and McNair in particular questioned the 
usefulness of airborne divisions. The Swing Board was 
convened and it determined the failures were due to 
poor operational planning, piecemeal employment by 
higher commands, and most of all poor aircrew 
training. The events in Sicily showed that extensive 
training was necessary in navigation, night formation 
flying, use of beacons and pathfinders. One result was 
that the 82d established a pathfinder school at Biscari 
Airfield to train teams to jump in early and mark 
DZ/LZs. Better coordination with naval forces and 
shore AA units had to be effected and if possible routes 
selected to avoid such hazards. Gliders needed to be 
improved, small LZs used, and they were never to be 
released over water. Valuable lessons were learned in 
that the paratroopers should move out to their 
objectives immediately while they still had the benefit 
of surprise and held the initiative. 

The lessons were learned. In North Carolina the 
December 1943 and January 1944 Airborne-Troop Carrier Command 
Maneuvers pitted the assaulting 11th AbnDiv against the defending 17th 
AbnDiv. The closely watched exercise proved the validity of the airborne when 
delivered by well-trained airlift. There was nothing fundamentally wrong with 
airborne doctrine. 


The Italian mainland 

The Allies wasted no time in carrying the offensive to the mainland. The 
airborne would play a comparatively minor role. Airborne operations would be 
conducted, but these would be of modest size and goals. Airborne units also 
participated in amphibious and ground operations. From Sicily the 82d AbnDiv 
had returned to Tunisia, arriving August 20, 1943. Preparations for the invasion 
of the mainland began immediately and numerous plans were proposed. The 


82d Airborne Division commanders, August 15, 1942—November 19, 1943! 
Commanding General Maj Gen Mathew B. Ridgeway 
Asst. Commanding General Brig Gen William M. Miley 
Brig Gen Charles L. Keerans, Jr. 
Brig Gen James M. Gavin? 
Chief of Staff Col George Van W. Pope 
Col Maxwell D. Taylor 
Col Ralph P. Eaton* 


325th Glider Infantry Regiment Lt Col Harry L. Lewis 
326th Glider Infantry Regiment? Col Stuart Cutler 
504th Parachute Infantry Regiment Col Theodore L. Dunn 
Col Reuben H. Tucker® 
505th Parachute Infantry Regiment Col James M. Gavin 
Lt Col Herbert F Batchelor 
82d AbnDiv Artillery Brig Gen Joseph M. Swing 
Brig Gen Maxwell D. Taylor 
319th Glider Field Artillery Battalion Lt Col William H. Bertsch 
Maj James C. Todd 
320th Glider Field Artillery Battalion Lt Col Francis A. March 
Lt Col Paul E.Wright” 
376th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion Maj Paul FWright® 


Capt Robert W. Neptune (acting CO) 
Lt Col William M. Griffith? 


456th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion Lt Col Harrison B. Harden, Jr. 
Maj Hugh A. Neal 
80th Airborne Antiaircraft Battalion Lt Col Whitfield Jack!° 
Maj Raymond E. Singlerton!! 
307th Airborne Engineer Battalion Maj Robert S. Palmer 
Notes 


| From reorganization as an airborne division to departure from Italy. 

2 Promoted from colonel 6 Feb 43. MIA/KIA || Jul 43. 

3 Promoted from colonel 7 Oct 43. No assistant commander | 2 Jul-3 Oct 43. 
4 Promoted from lieutenant colonel 5 Jan 43. 

5 Regiment relieved from division 4 Feb 43. 

6 Promoted from lieutenant colonel 29 May 43.Acting CO from | Dec 42. 
7 Promoted from major 10 Apr 43. 

8 Promoted from captain 18 Aug 42. 

9 Promoted from major 9 Mar 43. 

10 Promoted from major 30 Nov 42. 

I 1 Acting CO from | Jul 43. 


7 Aug 42 
18 Aug 42 
17 Jan 43 
4 Oct 43 
25 Mar 42 
12 Nov 42 
11 Dec 42 
14 Aug 42 
25 Mar 42 
| May 42 
16 Dec 43 
6 Jul 42 

3 Oct 43 
25 Mar 42 
10 Dec 42 
25 Mar 42 
6 Oct 43 
25 Mar 42 
6 Jan 43 
16 Aug 42 
21 Oct 43 
4 Jan 43 
24 Sep 42 
3 Aug 43 

5 Sep 42 
20 Aug 43 
14 Jul 42 


division was now assigned to Fifth Army, which would land two US and two 
British divisions and a Ranger force at Salerno to the southeast of Naples, the 
initial main objective because of its port. The British would conduct two 
landings, one on Italy’s toe and the other on the heel. The 1st AbnDiv would 
conduct the latter, strictly as an amphibious assault. The target date was 
September 8. The operation was accelerated by secret negotiations for Italy’s 
surrender. The surrender took place on September 3, but was not publicly 
announced until the 8th. On the 3rd the 82d closed on Licata, Sicily and 
prepared for operations. 
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Salerno, Italy, September | 3-14, 1943. The German D+! counterattacks pushed IV US Corps back as much as five miles. The 504th PIR 
72 | (less elements) was dropped in, and was immediately put into the faltering front line. 


Anzio, the beachhead right flank, February 16, 1944. Three airborne units (509th PIB, 504th PIR, First Special Service Force) were placed 
in the frontline on the beachhead’s right flank to fight off persistent German counterattacks. 73 
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C-47A transports in Sicily 

prepare for take off to transport 
paratroopers to Italy. The forward 
portion of the olive drab-painted 
transports have been painted black 
with a contrasting white lift serial 
number. 


The British landed on the Italian toe directly across from Sicily on 
September 3. Operation Avalanche, a combined US and British landing, was 
executed at Salerno above the instep on September 9 while the British landed 
on the heel at the same time. There was no supporting airborne operation; the 
airborne would be used later to expedite Fifth Army’s advance. Several 
operations were planned. The first was simultaneous with the landing and 
would secure the exits of mountain passes leading to the northwest. It was 
feared that a repeat of Sicily might be experienced with the paratroopers 
landing too close to the landing force and that the passes might be reached by 
the latter before the airborne could secure them. Giant I planned to land near 
and block bridges on the Volturno River at Capua 40 miles to the northwest. It, 
too, was cancelled for fear that the ground link-up might take too long and that 
the large numbers of aircraft needed for resupply would be intercepted by 
fighters. Giant II scheduled for September 8/9 was even more ambitious. Five 
airfields would be seized around Rome with the aid of friendly Italian units. 
Because it could open up a speedy advance to the main objective it was in an 
advanced stage of planning. Brig Gen Maxwell Taylor, the 82d artillery 
commander, was secretly sent to Rome to assess Italian capabilities. The Italians 
had promised much, but had little ammunition, gasoline for transport, and 
confidence. Rome was also out of fighter escort range from Sicily. Taylor sent a 
coded message and the operation was cancelled. 

Avalanche went in on the 9th without airborne participation. With the 82d 
in Fifth Army Reserve on Sicily it was considered executing Giant I, but with 
German pressure mounting on the beachhead this was_ ill-advised. 
Consideration was also given to amphibiously landing the division northwest 
of Naples or over the beach at Salerno; insufficient landing craft were available 
though. Attempts were being made to assemble enough gliders to lift the 325th 
GIR into Salerno and prepare a glider strip at Paestum, but this was cancelled. 
On the 11th Gavin advised Fifth Army that the division could be employed in 
any manner necessary. He wanted to get the division into the fight. 

On the 11th Fifth Army sent an urgent request for immediate commitment 
of the 82d to relieve pressure from relentless German counterattacks. The 
situation was serious enough that preparations were being made to conduct an 
amphibious withdrawal. A drop was needed to the northwest of the beachhead 
to support the British corps’ breakout. It was received so late that it could not 
be executed that night. As it was it was postponed until the 14th, as the British 


breakout was delayed. Rather than the drop to the northwest, the next night 
(the 14th) a regimental combat team would drop into the beachhead as 
reinforcements and a battalion would conduct a diversionary raid in the 
mountains north of Salerno. Crash preparations were launched with the 504th 
PIR (less the 3d Battalion) and Company C, 307th Airborne Engineer Battalion 
selected for the reinforcement mission and 2/509th PIR for the raid. 3/504th 
PIR was attached to 325th GIR awaiting movement by sea to Salerno. 

The DZ was beside Paestum and the sea at the southeast end of the beachhead. 
A large fire-pot “T” would be lit as the transports approached. The word was 
rapidly spread to naval and AA units ashore. The transports launched and 
dropped their troops just after midnight on the night of August 13/14. Some 90 
transports delivered 1,300 paratroopers with few difficulties, although some were 
misdropped; the latter were trucked to Monte Soprano and attached to the 36th 
InfDiv in the center sector. While the force was small it provided a much needed 
morale boost. German attacks were defeated and the crisis passed by the night of 
the 14th. That night 2,105 men of the SOSth PIR and Company B, 307th 
Airborne Engineer Battalion jumped in south of Paestum from 125 transports. 

While the reinforcement jumps were underway 2/509th PIR would conduct 
an airborne raid to support the British corps. The battalion had not seen combat 
since North Africa and Fifth Army was in search of a mission. It was decided that 
inserting the battalion near Avellino 20 miles north of Salerno could block 
German reinforcements, and this received the codename Operation Giant III. It 
was requested for the night of the 12th, but insufficient time was available. The 
battalion was to harass the Germans for five days and, unless they linked up 
with troops advancing from the beachhead, would infiltrate their way back to 
friendly lines. The mission was launched from Comiso, Sicily and the lifts went 
in around midnight on the 14th. The ill-starred operation suffered navigation 
errors, ineffectiveness of the pathfinders’ radar beacons and lights, and many 
aircraft dropped their troops too high causing them to drift. Forty 64th TC 
Group transports dropped 640 troops. Only 15 loads were dropped within five 
miles of the DZ located three miles southeast of the town. Many loads were 
dropped up to 25 miles away. The rugged mountain terrain, dense forests, 
vineyards, and poor maps — which only showed the immediate Avellino area - 
resulted in the paratroopers remaining scattered in groups of 5-20. They 
ambushed convoys (more for food than harassment) and attacked some enemy 
elements. There were no communications for days and Fifth Army assumed 
most paratroopers were lost. Within days they began trickling back to the 


Paratroopers of the 504th PIR 
clear an area of mines alongside 
the Mussolini Canal on the east 
flank of the Anzio beachhead. The 
FSSF also defended this flank during 
the crucial struggle to establish the 
beachhead. 75 
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Troops of the 504th PIR pass 
through a secured Naples, Italy 
on their way to the front. The 
paratrooper in the foreground 
carries a five-gallon water can 
weighing 50 Ib. 


beachhead. Some took weeks, but 510 eventually made it back. Besides insertion 
problems, too small a force had been employed in an extremely rugged area. 
There had been no time for effective briefing, the troops were over-burdened 
with five days’ rations and ammunition, there were no planned resupply drops, 
and no signal plans or long-range radios, again owing to lack of time. 

On the night of the 15th the 325th GIR with 3/50Sth PIR landed by LCI at 
Salerno. On the 18th the 82d AbnDiv headquarters air-landed at Paestum to 
assume command of its elements. That same night a 110-man company of the 
325th GIR secured Ischia Island in Naples Bay. They were placed in the 
southern sector and attached to the 36th InfDiv for five days. Records do not 
detail attachments to the 82d during this period. Artillery support was provided 
by the 36th InfDiv and VI Corps and on the 18th the 191st Tank Battalion 
(Separate) assisted the paratroopers in the capture of Altavilla. On the 19th the 
82d was placed in Fifth Army Reserve. 

The 505th and 504th PIRs were now positioned in the south end of the line 
adjacent to one another. The effort now was to move north on Naples and the 
offensive commenced on the 20th, with the 325th GIR, plus a battalion of the 
504th PIR (less one company) attached to the 661Sth Provisional Ranger Force 
to reinforce the British 23rd Armoured Brigade. The Ranger Force had been 
reinforced by a 36th InfDiv infantry battalion, tank, tank destroyer, field 
artillery, and chemical mortar attachments. 

The attack slowed as this 8,500-man force proved to be too small for the task 
at hand. On the 26th the 82d took command of the force and assembled at 
Amalfi on the north side of Salerno Bay with some 13,000 troops, including 
600 from the 661Sth Ranger Force and 1,700 of the British 23rd Armoured 
Brigade. Over 1,000 82d AbnDiv troops were en route from Sicily. Rear 
detachments still remained in Sicily and Tunisia. The 82d attacked on the 27th, 
skirting Mount Vesuvius. The attack allowed the British 46th Division and 7th 
ArmdDiv to advance on to the Naples Plain. The Germans abandoned Naples 
and the 82d entered the city on October 1, where it mopped up. The SOSth PIR 
continued to attack north toward the Volturno River reaching it on the 7th. 
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In mid-October the 504th PIR was attached to British Eighth Army to fill a 
gap in its center. The terrain, weather, and enemy were extremely difficult. On 
October 27 the 504th PIR was assigned to protect VI Corps’ right flank as the 
corps fought its way across the Volturno River. After Christmas it returned to 
Naples to prepare for the Anzio landing. 2/509th PIR reassembled at Piscinola 
and was briefly attached to the 504th PIR in early November. On the 11th it 
was attached to the Ranger Force and seized Monte Corno where it remained 
until December 14. On the 10th the unit was redesignated 509th PIB at 
Venafro. It undertook training for the Anzio landing at Baia Bay. The 456th 
PFAB was split with Batteries C and D accompanying the 82d to Britain where 
a new 456th was formed. The reduced battalion was redesignated the 463d 
PFAB on February 20 at Borgo Bainsizza and remained with the 504th. The 
battalion would not be brought up to full strength until July 1944, just prior to 
the southern France operation. 

The 82d AbnDiy, less the 504th PIR and 463d PFAB, assembled in Naples and 
departed Italy for Tunisia on November 19 to arrive on the 22nd. On the 30th 
it departed for Northern Ireland, arrived there on December 9 and then went 
on to Britain, arriving on February 14 to begin preparing for the Normandy 
operation. Six other divisions departed for Britain as well. The 504th PIR, 509th 
PIB, and 463d PFAB were left to provide Fifth Army with an airborne capability, 
but they were not used in that capacity. They were insufficient for conducting 
major operations supporting the ground advance. 

The 504th was attached to the 36th InfDiv on December 10 to attack on the 
division’s right during the bitter Battle for San Pietro. It was then attached to 
the FSSF to seize Monte Sammucro. On December 27 it was pulled out of the 
line to prepare for the Anzio operation. 

In the meantime the FSSF arrived at Naples on November 19. The mountain 
and cold-weather-trained unit, even though smaller than a standard infantry 
regiment, was a welcome addition to the manpower-strapped Fifth Army. It 
immediately entered the line attached to the 36th InfDiv at Santa Maria. 
Between December 3-6 it fought a difficult battle to seize the near impregnable 
Monte la Difensa and Monte le Remetanea over the next two days. It took 
Monte Sammucro on Christmas Day and Monte Vischiataro on January 8, 1944 
followed by a series of other successful assaults securing mountains around 
Monte Cassino. The Force was pulled out of the line and notified of its 
participation in the Anzio assault. 

The controversial Anzio assault, Operation Shingle, was an effort to break the 
stalemate partly caused by Monte Cassino in the south. Early planning 
considered the 504th PIR jumping in on the Anzio—Albano road 10 miles north 
of Anzio. The jump was cancelled as the British expressed fear that the 
paratroopers might be confused with Germans, the Navy stating the 
paratroopers would be exposed to the naval pre-landing barrage on the flat 
plain, and air commanders said they could not spare the airlift. There was no 
time for rehearsals and jump refresher training; the unit had not jumped in five 
months. Instead, the 504th would follow the assault troops ashore and the 
509th PIB would be attached to the 661Sth Ranger Force (Prov).!5 

The Anzio convoy departed Naples on January 21, 1944 and landed two US 
and a British division plus Ranger and Commando forces unopposed in the 
pre-dawn hours of the 22nd. The Ranger Force with the 509th PIB seized 
Anzio’s port between the US and British landing beaches and the 509th then 
occupied nearby Nettuno. The 504th PIR landed behind them. The Germans 
were taken completely by surprise, but they soon took action, sending units to 
the area as well as dispatching forces from outside of Italy to contain the 
landing. It required several days for units to arrive in strength. A counterattack 


15 The Ranger Force comprised the HQ Detachment; Ist, 3d and 4th Ranger Infantry Battalions; 83d Chemical Battalion 
(Motorized) [4.2in.]; Company H, 36th Engineer Combat Regiment; and the Ranger Cannon Company [4 x 75mm halftracks]. 
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In Italy's rugged mountains the 
paratroopers, trained for high-speed 
aerial deployment, relied on pack 
mules, as did all other units. Here 

a .30-cal.M1919A4 machine gun 

is loaded onto a mule. 


was not delivered until February 4, but in the meantime the Allies launched 
their own offensive. On the 29th the Ranger Force, 504th PIR, and 3d InfDiv 
attacked northeast toward Cisterna. The 1st and 3d Ranger Battalions were 
trapped and wiped out. Through February and into March the 504th was in the 
3d InfDiv line on its right flank in the beachhead’s northeast corner (adjacent 
to FSSF) and 509th on the division’s left flank in an exposed position of the 
north-center sector where they fought off persistent counterattacks. During 
this stage the FSSF secured the beachhead’s east flank along the Mussolini 
Canal with a frontage as wide as that of the 3d and 4Sth Infantry divisions. At 
the time the FSSF was down to less than 1,100 effectives; the 2d Regiment had 
only one battalion. Rather than remaining in static positions on its eight-mile 
front, the forcemen conducted aggressive combat patrols into the German 
lines, actually pushing them back. It was here the Germans tagged the 
forcemen the “Black Devils” owing to their burnt charcoal face-camouflage. 

Rome was only 25 miles from the beachhead, yet seemingly unreachable. A 
major German counterattack was launched on February 16, but the five-day 
attack failed to dislodge the Allies. Another attack was launched on the 29th and 
this too was defeated. Regardless of Allied success in the defense, the force was 
insufficient to breakout of the German containment. Through March it was 
relatively quiet on the Anzio front while to the southeast the Allies attempted 
to take Monte Cassino and penetrate the German Gustav Line.!® The 504th PIR 
and 463d PFAB departed on April 10 for Britain to prepare for Normandy, 
arriving on the 23rd. It was not deployed in the Normandy landings as it 
required rebuilding and retraining after Italy. At Anzio the 509th PIB became the 
first parachute unit to receive a Medal of Honor (SSgt Paul H. Huff) and the 
Presidential Unit Citation (for halting the German attack on Carano). 

The Allied offensive kicked off on May 11, 1944. Monte Cassino finally fell 
on the 18th. On the 23rd the Anzio force broke out with FSSF protecting the 


16 See Osprey Fortress 45: German Defences in Italy in World War II, by Neil Short. 


flank and on the 25th the Anzio force linked up with Fifth Army from the 
south. The Germans fell back to the Caesar Line as their rear was threatened by 
the Anzio force. The drive to Rome commenced on June 1 and on the 4th the 
FSSF seized its assigned bridges over the Tiber, and was the first sizable Allied 
unit to enter the city. It was soon relieved and sent south of Naples to prepare 
for the southern France invasion. 

During its service in Italy a variety of units were attached to the FSSF for 


varying lengths of time, from days to months, as listed below: 


133d Infantry Regiment, 34th InfDiv 

4th Ranger Battalion 

69th Armored Field Artillery Battalion (105mm) 
81st Armored Reconnaissance Battalion, |st ArmdDiv 
160th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm), 45th InfDiv 
456th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 

463d Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 

509th Parachute Infantry Battalion 

745th Tank Destroyer Battalion 

752d Tank Battalion 

117th Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron 


Company A, | 9th Engineer Combat Regiment 


Company D, 39th Engineer Combat Regiment 


Ist Special Service Force commanders, July 20, 1942—December 5, 1944 
Commanding General Brig Gen Robert T. Frederick! 20 Jul 42 
Col Edwin A. Walker 24 Jun 44 
Executive Officer Lt Col John A. McQueen? 20 Jul 42 (jump injury) 
Lt Col Paul D.Adams | Sep 42 
Lt Col Kenneth G.Wickham 28 Jun 42 
Lt Col Robert D. Burhans 24 Jun 44 (concurrently S-2) 
Ist Regiment Lt Col Alfred C. Marshall (later Col) 20 Jul 42 (KIA) 
Lt Col J.ER.Akehurst? 5 Jul 44 
Lt Col Richard W.Whitney 15 Oct 44 
2d Regiment Lt Col. D.D. Williamson? 20 Jul 42 
Lt Col Robert L. Moore 29 Dec 43-30 Apr 44, 5 Jul 44 
Lt Col. J.FR.Akehurst (acting CO)? | May—4 July 44 
3d Regiment Lt Col William Mahoney 20 Jul 42 
Lt Col Edwin A. Walker (later Col) 23 May 44 
Lt Col R.W. Becket? 24 Jun 44 
Force Service Battalion Lt Col Gerald Rodehaver dates not available 
Lt Col. Richard W. Whitney 
Lt Col OJ. Baldwin 
Notes 
| Promoted from colonel 18 Jan 44. 
2 Canadian officers. 
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Southern France 

The August 15, 1944 invasion of the French Riviera between Toulon and 
Cannes aimed to provide a second “pincer” to that of the Normandy forces, 
which had landed nine weeks earlier. It would force the Germans to commit 
units to the south, diverting them from Normandy, Italy, and possibly the 
Eastern Front. The initial objectives of Operation Dragoon!’ were the key ports 
of Marseilles and Toulon. The Seventh Army in Italy was tasked with the 


Operation Dragoon landing plan, 
August 15, 1944. 17 The codename was changed from Anvil on July 27, 1944. 
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517th Parachute Regimental Combat Team, 
Operation Dragoon, August 15, 1944 
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operation, second only in scale to the Normandy invasion. Three US infantry 
divisions would comprise the assault force backed by Free French units. The 
Fifth Army and the British Eighth Army would continue the fight up the boot 
of Italy. Few additional forces and little equipment from outside of Italy were 
forthcoming for Dragoon. Despite being a large-scale operation, it was done on 
a shoestring. Many of the necessary ships, landing craft, and aircraft were still 
tied up in Normandy. 

The 9,732-man airborne spearhead even had to be a scratch force thrown 
together from disparate units in Italy in early July. The FABTF assembled at 
numerous sites, undertaking rushed training. The hastily assembled staff had 
little experience in planning and mounting large-scale airborne operations. 
The original Seventh Army plan called for small airborne units to be scattered 
across the Riviera. This was in violation of the established principle of keeping 
units together in regimental or at least battalion groupings to take advantage 
of their mass. Small, scattered groups were less effective and with the high 
probability of units being separated accidentally, there was no sense in 
intentionally planning it. Seventh Army in Naples was convinced of the plan’s 
futility and three DZ/LZs one to two miles from Le Muy (eight miles inland) 
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Operation Dragoon air route, 
August 14-15, 1944. The air route 
was marked by checkpoint ships 
stationed at intervals flashing 
recognition code lights. 
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were selected. The Task Force’s mission was to prevent movement of enemy 
forces into the assault area from the direction of Le Muy and Le Luc as well as 
to secure key crossroad towns. 

To deliver FABTE, the Provisional TC Division (SOth, 51st, 52d TC Wings) 
was formed on July 16 with 450 transports to lift 5,607 paratroopers and 2,600 
glidermen; the rest would arrive by sea. This would be the largest airborne 
operation in the MTO. The initial parachute drop was delivered by the Albatross 
lift. Pathfinders would be employed and dummy parachutists, as used in 
Normandy, would be dropped as part of the deception effort at 0155 hours near 


FABTF air movement organization, August 15, 1944 

509th BattalionCombatTeam = issi(i‘é‘é!O;*#*#*#*;CéU 
509th Parachute Infantry Battalion = 
463d Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 


Ist Platoon, 596th Airborne Engineer Company 


517th Regimental Combat Team DZ/LZA 
517th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
460th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion 

596th Airborne Engineer Company (less platoon) 

Company D, 83d Chemical Battalion! 

2d Platoon, AT Company, 442d Infantry Regiment! 

Detachment, 696th Medical Collecting Company! 


2nd Independent Parachute Brigade Group DZ/LZO 
4th, 5th, and 6th Parachute Battalions 


2nd Parachute Squadron, Royal Engineers 


FABTF HQ! DZ/LZ O 
602d Field Artillery Battalion (Pack)! 

AT Company (less elements), 442d Infantry Regiment! 

64th Airlanding Light Battery, Royal Artillery! 

300th Airlanding Anti-tank Battery, Royal Artillery! 

Company A, 2d Chemical Battalion! 

2nd Independent Parachute Brigade Group service detachments! 


FABTF service detachments! 


550th Airborne Infantry Battalion! (FABTF Reserve) DZ/LZO 
Platoon, 887th Airborne Engineer Aviation Company! 


887th Airborne Engineer Aviation Company (less elements)! 


Ist Battalion, 551st Parachute Infantry Regiment DZ/LZA 


Platoon, 887th Airborne Engineer Aviation Company! 


Notes 
| Units delivered by glider. 


Baie de la Ciotat on the coast between Toulon and Marseilles. The pathfinders 
would arrive at 0315 hours followed by the main paratrooper force at 0515 
hours giving the pathfinders more time than they had been allotted in the past. 
The first of 407 gliders (including 50 British Horsas) would arrive at 0925 hours. 
This was also to be the first US use of gliders by the Americans in the MTO. 

Heavy ground fog hampered the identification of DZs and the pathfinders 
and follow-on lifts were dropped blind, as in most previous operations. None 
of the US pathfinders were able to mark their DZs, regardless of the Army Air 
Forces’ claim that they were accurately inserted. Two of the five British teams 
did drop on their DZs though. 

The amphibious force (VI Corps — Kodak Force) departed at varying intervals 
from ports in Italy, Sicily, and Algeria to assemble west of Corsica on August 14 
and run northwest to the French coast. The FABTF began departing in waves 
after midnight from 10 airfields around and northwest of Rome. They flew 
anything from 20-130 miles up the coast of Italy from their bases to Elba Island 
and then 180 miles westnorthwest to Le Muy, passing the north end of Corsica. 

At 0420 hours the 509th PIB led the jump, followed 10 minutes later by the 
first 517th PIR elements arriving in the order of 2d, 3d, and 1st Battalions and 
the 460th PFAB. The three battalions were to fan out in an arc west of Le Muy. 
Some units were scattered and others more concentrated, but it took most of the 
day for the units to assemble and move to their objectives. The British arrived 
at 0600 hours and had a little better luck as visibility improved. They were to 
seize Le Mitan, secure the DZ for later glider landings, and capture Le Muy 
before dark. The FABTF Headquarters and glider-landed artillery, AT, mortars, 
engineers, and support units for both the FABTF and the British brigade would 
arrive at 0800 hours. The LZs were shrouded in fog, forcing many of the tugs to 
turn back. They returned at 1800 hours with later glider lifts. The morning 


A portion of a nylon escape map 
carried by paratroopers depicting 
the southern French coast. Le 
Muy is not indicated, but is below 
Draguignan in the left center. 

The French-Italian border is in 
the upper left above Monte Carlo. 
(Allen Schoppe collection) 


glider-delivered units began arriving at 0930 hours, having been fortunately 
delayed, allowing the fog to clear. One difficulty was that both British and US 
supply containers were being dropped on DZ 0 and since ammunition and 
signal equipment were not interchangeable it created problems. 

The amphibious landing commenced at 0800 hours and it was not long 
before misdropped paratroopers were linking up with ground troops. During 
the day as the Albatross lifts secured their objectives, the transports refueled and 
loaded up the Canary lifts in the late afternoon, and began dropping the 
1/551st PIR at 1810 hours. At the same time the Dove lift arrived with the 550th 
AIB in gliders at 1830 hours along with the 602d Field Artillery Battalion and 
other support units. By 1900 hours 90 percent of the FABTF was on the ground 
— almost 9,000 troops. 

The drops were later touted as more successful than they actually were, and 
to this day there is an impression that Dragoon was much better executed than 
any earlier jump, with 85 percent of the troops landing on or suitably near their 
DZs. This is not entirely true. The myth was perpetuated by the Army Air 
Forces, and it was not until months later that European Theater of Operations 


Le Muy, France, August 15-16, 1944. airborne forces found out the truth. Airborne casualties were not unduly high 
D-Day and D+! actions of the First and only 45 aircraft misdropped, but some were as far as 20 miles off target. The 
Airborne Task Force. glider landings, for the first time, were somewhat more successful being done 


Group lands on DZ/LZ 0, 
secures north approaches to 
Le Muy, but fails to enter town. 
550th AIB lands on DZ/LZ 0 
and secures Le Muy. 

FABTF CP lands on DZ/LZ 0 and 
is established at Le Milan. 
509th PIB lands on DZ C and 
clears area south of Le Muy. 
1/551st PIR lands on DZ/LZA 
and attacks towards 
Draguignan. 

517th PIR lands on DZ/LZ A. 
Elements of 1/517th PIR 
secures blocking position to the 
west while the main body of 


positions. 3/517th PIR (less 
elements) attacks German 
positions to the south. 517th 
CP established at Ste Roseline. 
~¢ 460th PFAB and 602d FA 
Battalion established on DZ/LZ A. 


in daylight, which became the norm in subsequent operations. There were 
serious problems though. Thirty-five British Horsas turned back because of 
navigation errors and inability to locate the LZ, but returned in the evening. 
Another 35 Wacos and their tugs circled, waiting for the fog to lift, and were 
released at 0930 hours to become intermingled with another arriving lift. 
Most found their LZs, but damage to the gliders was great. Out of the 
2,250 glidermen landed in 332 US gliders, though, only 125 were injured; none 
were killed. Sixteen glider pilots were killed and 37 injured, however. Only 
26 gliders were salvaged. In all over 30 percent of the FABTF was dead, missing, 
wounded, or injured by the end of the first two weeks. 

Although many of the scattered units had difficulties reaching their 
objectives, all FABTF objectives were secured within 48 hours. The British 
brigade secured the approaches to Le Muy, but uncharacteristically hesitated to 
enter and clear the town. Reasons given for the delay were scattered troops and 
the failure of the glider-delivered artillery and AT guns to arrive. An exasperated 
Frederick sent in the recently landed 550th AIB to finish the job. He 
immediately requested that the brigade be withdrawn and returned to Italy. 
This was accomplished on the 26th. To replace it the FSSF was attached on the 
21st. In all fairness, it is suspected the brigade commander had been directed 
to limit casualties so the brigade could be used for a future operation in the 
Balkans. Formal link-up with ground forces was achieved at 2030 hours on D- 
Day and the FABTF fell under VI Corps control. The FABTF had facilitated the 
4Sth InfDiv’s landing by cutting off reserves and supplies for the defenders. 

The 2,060-man FSSF, as part of Sitka Force, conducted a “high-risk” 
amphibious landing on fles d’Hyéres, specifically Ile de Port-Cros (1st 
Regiment) and the larger ile du Levant (a.k.a. Whale Island — 2d and 3d 
Regiments), six miles offshore and 10 miles southwest of the main landing. The 
forcemen went ashore in rubber boats between 0135 and 0200 hours on D-Day 


Paratroopers of the 517th PIR link 
up with British Paras of the 2nd 
Independent Parachute Brigade 
Group north of Le Muy. (Allen 
Schoppe collection) 
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Maj Gen Robert T. Frederick 

(right foreground) commanding 

the FABTF at Le Muy, France with 
captured Maj Gen Ludwig Bieringer, 
Military Governor of the Var 
Department. He was captured in 
Le Muy with members of the LXIl 
Corps staff. 


A 509th PIB trooper speaks with 
French partisans armed with 
mostly German weapons. The 
paratrooper wears a makeshift 
beret made from camouflage 
parachute fabric. He appears to 
have extra internal pockets sewn 
around the skirt of his jacket. 
(Allen Schoppe collection) 


and successfully scaled the 80ft cliffs. Their primary mission was to seize a 
three-gun battery on Levant threatening the mainland beaches. The landing 
was unopposed and the guns proved to be decoys; the Port-Cros garrison put 
up stiff resistance though. The frustrated unit immediately requested transfer 
to the mainland to enable it to get into the fight. The FSSF was moved to the 
3d InfDiv’s landing beaches near Ste. Tropez and then shipped by LSTs east to 
Ste. Raphaél where it joined the FABTF on the 21st. 

The FABTF cleared the area around Le Muy and the ground forces soon 
moved north in pursuit of the withdrawing Germans. The follow-on French 
troops captured Toulon and Marseille between August 20 and 28. After 
relieving the 3d InfDiv the FABTF advanced east along the coast with the 
1/551st PIR and 509th PIB on the coastal right flank, the FSSF in the center, and 
the 517th PIR inland. Cannes was taken without resistance, the Var River 
crossed on August 29, and Nice taken the next day. Elements of the 645th Tank 
Destroyer Battalion (M36 TDs) provided support to the Task Force during 
this period. On September 8 the Italian border was reached and defensive 
positions were occupied to block any German units that might venture out of 
northern Italy. To provide the relatively small FSSF with additional combat 
power the 463d PFAB and 602d Field Artillery Battalion were attached at 
different times along with 887th Airborne Engineer Aviation Company; 
Company A, 2d Chemical Battalion; and 3d Platoon, AT Company, 442d 
Infantry. On September 15 the Seventh Army with the FABTF was transferred 
from the MTO to Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force (SHAEF) 
control - and into the European Theater of Operations. 

No further airborne operations were conducted in the MTO. In October and 
November the units converted to glider were returned to their parent 
commands. The FABTF was disbanded on November 23. Its airborne units had 
begun departing on the 15th, moving north to Soissones and reassigned to 
XVIII Airborne Corps and 82d AbnDiv to fight in Belgium and Germany. The 
FSSF remained on the Italian border until the end of November and was 
inactivated on December 5, 1944. Sixth Army Group protested the Force’s 
inactivation, stating it could be gainfully employed in expected operations in 
southern France and Germany’s mountainous areas. The US non-parachute- 


Two paratroopers on 
commandeered bicycles as a 

45th InfDiv %-ton ambulance passes 
in Le Muy. Airborne units relied on 
jeep ambulances. (Allen Schoppe 
collection) 
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qualified troops and former Rangers were reassigned to the 474th Infantry 
Regiment (Separate) to fight in Germany under Third Army and would 
eventually disarm German forces in Norway. Most of the parachute-qualified 
forcemen were reassigned to the 82d and 101st AbnDivs.!*® The 620 Canadians 
were withdrawn and the remaining parachute-qualified men were reassigned to 
the 1st Canadian Parachute Battalion of the British 6th AbnDiv. 


18 By the time of the southern France invasion, only a relatively small percentage of the FSSF was still parachute qualified. The 
Ranger Force survivors were incorporated into the FSSF in Italy and all other replacements too were non-parachute qualified. 
See Osprey Battle Orders 25: US Airborne Divisions in the ETO 1944-45. 


Ist Airborne Task Force commanders, August 1944 


Commanding General Maj Gen Robert T. Frederick! 
Chief of Staff Col Chester B. DeGavre* 
Col Kenneth G.Wickham (on or about 18 Aug) 
517th Parachute Infantry Regiment Col Rupert D. Graves 
Ist Battalion, 517th Parachute Infantry Regiment Maj William J. Boyle 
2d Battalion, 517th Parachute Infantry Regiment Lt Col Richard J. Seitz 
3d Battalion, 517th Parachute Infantry Regiment Lt Col Melvin Zais 
509th Parachute Infantry Battalion Lt Col William P. Yarborough, Jr. 
550th Airborne Infantry Battalion Lt Col Edward |. Sachs 
Ist Battalion, 551st Parachute Infantry Regiment Lt Col Wood G. Joerg 
460th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion Lt Col Raymond L. Cato 
463d Parachute Field Artillery Battalion Lt Col John T. Copper (jump injury 15 Aug) 
Maj Stuart M. Seaton (acting CO) 
602d Field Artillery Battalion (Pack) Maj George H. Hunt (acting CO) 
Lt Col Frederick G. Stritzinger IV (15 Sep) 
2nd Independent Parachute Brigade Group Brig C.H.V. Pritchard 
4th Parachute Battalion Lt Col De V. Martin 
5th (Scottish) Parachute Battalion Lt Col D.R. Hunter 
6th (Royal Welsh) Parachute Battalion Lt Col V.W. Barlow 
Notes 


| Promoted from brigadier general | Aug 44. 
2 Missing in glider, 15 Aug 44. Returned later, but not reinstated as Chief of Staff. 


Lessons learned 


While many of America’s airborne operations in the MTO were not entirely 
successful, they contributed to the success of the operations they supported. A 
great deal was learned in these early operations, the first to feature US airborne 
troops, and this helped the later and larger operations in France, Holland, and 
Germany and even in post-war operations. The Airborne Command sent 
Theater of Operations Detachments to collect information and feed it back to 
the States. Observers accompanied higher airborne headquarters, and 
commanders and troopers were interviewed after operations. After-action 
reports and studies were distributed to other airborne units — those in the States 
preparing to deploy and those in Britain readying themselves for Normandy. 
The most valuable ideas were those developed by units in the field to rig 
individual equipment for jumps, preparing and packing airdrop containers, 
securing loads in gliders, operational and logistics planning, and coordination 
with other forces concerned, especially the Navy. 

The most important area for improvement was in the means of transport. 
Airlift units were in serious need of overhaul of their training and methods of 
operation. One problem could not be fixed. The very best pilots and navigators 
were going to fighter and bomber units: extensive training was required in 
navigation, formation flying, collective evasive action, simplified route 
planning, and identification of landmarks. While there were improvements, 
such problems would plague airborne operations throughout the war. 

The pathfinder concept was one of the better innovations, a concept 
borrowed from the British. Specially trained pathfinder teams jumped in ahead 
of the main force to mark DZ/LZs, but there were also dedicated pathfinder 
transport crews selected for their navigation skills. Nevertheless, wind, 
landmarks obscured by fog, clouds and rain, and enemy flak made it no less 
difficult for pathfinder aircraft to deliver the pathfinder teams to their DZs. It 
was discovered early on that more time was needed between when pathfinders 
were dropped in and the arrival of the main body. Regardless of problems 
experienced by pathfinders, they were retained and a formal Pathfinder Course 
was established in 1955. 

A major problem with airborne units was their basic organization. They were 
far too lightly armed and equipped for sustained ground operations, which they 
were more often than not called upon to perform. Their lightness was necessary 
for their means of delivery, but something had to be done to make them more 
robust. The two rather than three rifle squads in parachute platoons, the glider 
company’s two platoons, and the glider regiment’s two battalions not only 
reduced unit strength, but limited tactical flexibility, prevented standardized 
infantry tactics from being used, and provided units with dissimilar capabilities 
making it difficult to relieve one with another. Steps were taken to remedy this. 
In Normandy the glider regiments were provided third battalions by splitting 
other regiments, and in the Netherlands operation some parachute regiments 
formed third rifle squads. In late 1944 new T/O&Es were issued making these 
changes permanent and upgrading manpower, weapons, and equipment in all 
units and echelons. The post-war airborne division had combat power and 
capabilities almost identical to an infantry division. 

In the area of tactics much was learned in the MTO. Paratroopers were first 
told to attack any and all enemy units encountered. This harassed and created 
confusion among the enemy, but it delayed the assembly of airborne units and 
caused small groups to be diverted in insignificant actions contributing little to 
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the unit’s primary mission; some groups were even destroyed as a result. Instead, 
later doctrine instructed them to avoid engagement with larger forces; they 
could only attack small isolated elements, and their priority was to assemble and 
accomplish their primary mission. They were still encouraged to cut telephone 
lines, remove enemy unit signs, and destroy lone vehicles, though. 

A critical attacking mass was understood as a key factor in mission success. 
The ill-fated battalion-size and smaller operations in North Africa proved the 
need for larger units and the futility of small-scale raids. Even when things 
went well, units remained scattered. To insert small units over wide areas made 
things worse. Units of at least battalion size were delivered, and preferably of 
regiment size, with the necessary supporting units: artillery, engineers, AT, and 
medical. The execution of airborne operations required extremely detailed 
planning, coordination, and allocation of resources, not just for tactical 
operations, but for logistical support as well. 

The value of daylight jumps and especially glider landings was also realized. 
With air superiority and effective suppression of flak the final two major 
airborne operations of the war were successfully conducted in daylight. 
Landmarks and DZ/LZs were easily located, units were dropped closer together, 
gliders landed more safely, assembly was accomplished rapidly with the 
majority of troops reporting in, and objectives were quickly located and 
overcome. 

In 1947/48 all existing parachute and glider infantry regiments and field 
artillery battalions were reorganized under a common T/OS8E and redesignated 
airborne infantry regiments and field artillery battalions. Little actual glider 
training was undertaken; it ceased altogether in 1949, and was officially 
dropped as a requirement on January 1, 1953. 

The airborne operations conducted in the MTO established the airborne as 
a viable force for a new means of warfare. There were dilemmas, and with any 
new concept there were teething problems. While airborne opponents were 
quick to point out the flaws, the value of the airborne was obvious to the 
Army’s top brass. At the end of World War II there were 68 infantry, 16 
armored, and five airborne divisions. After the reduction to peacetime strength 
the Army consisted of seven infantry, one armored, and two airborne divisions. 


Chronology 


1940 
June 25 


1941 
February 25 
March 21 


1942 
February 
March 25 
May | 

July 6 

July 9 

August 15 
November 8 
November 15 
December 24 


1943 

March I5 

May 10 

July 9 

July 10 
September 13 
September 14 
September 14 
September |5 
November 19 
November 19 


1944 
January 22 
March | 
April 10 
May 31 

June 5/6 

July 8 and 15 
August 15 


September I7 
November 23 
December 5 


1945 
March 24 
May 7 


Parachute Test Platoon formed at Ft Benning, GA. 


Provisional Parachute Group formed at Ft Benning, GA. 
Provisional Parachute Group redesignated as Airborne Command. 


501! st, 502d, and 503d PIRs activated using existing PIBs. 

82d Div activated at Camp Clairborne, LA. 

504th PIR activated at Ft Benning, GA. 

505th PIR activated at Ft Benning, GA. 

FSSF activated at Ft William Harrison, MT. 

82d InfDiv redesignated 82d AbnDiv. 

2/509th PIB (less elements) combat jumps at Tafaroui, Algeria, the US Army’s first combat jump. 
2/509th PIB (less elements) combat jumps at Youks-les-Bains, Algeria. 

Detachment, 2/509th PIB combat jumps at El Djem, Tunisia. 


517th PIR activated at Camp Toccoa, GA. 

82d AbnDiv arrives at Casablanca, Morocco. 

505th PIR, 3/504th PIR combat jumps at Gela, Sicily. 325th GIR lands in Sicily by sea. 
504th PIR (less elements) combat jumps at Gela, Sicily. 

504th PIR (less elements) reinforcement jumps at Salerno, Italy. 

505th PIR reinforcement jumps at Salerno, Italy. 

2/509th PIB combat jumps at Avellino, Italy. 

325th GIR arrives by sea at Salerno, Italy. Italy surrenders. 

82d AbnDiv (less 504th PIR, 376th PFAB) departs Naples, Italy for North Africa then UK. 
FSSF arrives in Naples, Italy. 


509th PIB and 504th PIR and amphibious assaults at Anzio, Italy. 
Airborne Command redesignated Airborne Center at Camp Mackall, NC. 
504th PIR, 376th PFAB departs Batnoli, Italy for UK. 

517th PIR and 460th PFAB arrive at Naples, Italy. 

82d and 101st AbnDivs air assault Normandy. 

Seventh Army AbnDiv formed and redesignated FABTF. 

FABTF with 517th PIR, 509th PIB, 1/551st PIR combat jumps and 550th AIB glider lands in Le Muy area, 
France. FSSF amphibious assaults iles d’Hyéres. 

82d and 10!st AbnDivs air assault Netherlands. 

FABTF disbanded in France. 

FSSF inactivated in France. 


17th AbnDiv air assaults Germany (Rhine crossing). 
Germany surrenders. 
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Abbreviations 


|ABTF 


AbnDiv 
AIB 


ArmdDiv 
AT 

ATF 
AWOL 
BAR 
Brig 
Brig gen 
co 

Cpl 

D+I 

DZ 
ETO 


FABTF 
FSSF 
Gen 
GFAB 


GIR 
HHB 


HHC 


HMG 
HQ 


Ist Airborne Task Force 
antiaircraft 

antiaircraft artillery 
airborne division 


airborne infantry 
battalion/brigade 


armored division 
antitank 

airborne task force 
absence without leave 
Browning automatic rifle 
brigadier 

brigadier general 
commanding officer 
corporal 

the day after D-Day 
drop zone (paratroopers) 
European Theater of 
Operations 

Ist Airborne Task Force 
Ist Special Service Force 
general 


glider field artillery 
battalion 


glider infantry regiment 
headquarters and 
headquarters battery 


headquarters and 
headquarters company 


heavy machine gun 


headquarters 


| 


infantry division 
killed in action 
landing craft, infantry 
light machine gun 
lieutenant general 
landing zone (glider) 
major general 


Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations 


parachute battalion 


parachute field artillery 
battalion 


private first class 

parachute infantry battalion 
parachute infantry regiment 
provisional 

regimental combat team 
rocket launcher (bazooka) 
submachine gun 

troop carrier 

tank destroyer 

table of organization 

table of organization and 
equipment 

executive officer (second- 
in-command) 

less elements (detached 
from parent unit) 
reinforced (additional 
elements attached) 
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